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OYAL I INSTITUTION of GREAT _paITAlN, 
ARLE STRBET, PICCADILLY, 

* TUESDAY —~“4 May 12, at 5 o'clock, Prof. G. H. ninumee M.A. 

LL.D. D.8e. F.R.S., FIRST of TWO LECTURES on ‘The Astronomical 
Influence of the Tides.’ Half-a-Guinea the aaa 

THURSDAY, May 14, at 5 o'clock, Prof. 8. H. VINES, M.A. D.Sc 

F R.S8., Finest of TWO LECTURES on  Protetd: Digestion in Plants.: 

Half-e-Guinea 


SATURDAY. May 9. at 3 o’clock, aoa MacOUNN, Esq., FIRST 
of THREE LECTURES on ‘Music.’ With Musical ’ Illustrations. 
Half-a-Guinea. 





Rett GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY for the Election 
of President and Council, &c., will be held in the THEATRE, BUR- 
LINGTON GARUVENS, on MONDAY, Muy 18, at 3 p.m, the Presi- 
dent in the Chair. 

The ANNUAL DINNER of the SOCIETY will take place on MON- 
DAY, May 18, at7 for 7.30 vp... at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL 
METROPOLE, WHITEHA ALL PLACE, 8.W. 

sir CLEMENTS Leggenago rear Pose B ato 8., President, in the Chair. 
Fellows who propose to to leave their names at 
the Society's ong on or before re MA ie. after which places will be 





ye aoa . ls. each, to be obtained from the Curer Crarx, 
1, Savi 
"Fellows 1 have the pigeon Al a pantinn 


F. HUGHES, } Hon. Secretaries. 


J. 8. KELTIE, Secretary. 
1, Savile Row, Burlington Gardens, W. 


—ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER COLOURS. (Founded 1804. )—132xp 

EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to 6.—54, Pail Mall East (near National 
Gallery). F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


AWLISH PARISH REGISTER.—PROPOSED 

yest —Copies can be ordered at about Half-a-Guinea 

through Major G. W. B. vege 3, Barton Terrace, Dawlish, Hon. Sec. 
to the Publication Committee. 











ITERARY and other RESEARCH at the 

BRITISH MUSEUM or elsewhere, ls. 6d. an Hour. French and 

German Tran ons.—L. R., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


‘O PRINTERS and Others.—Mr. ALFRED A- 

ALLEN, Practical py for twenty-five years Confidential 

ng Cle’ rk and Bookk rina London Printing Office, is 

OPEN to a SIMILAR APPOL TMENT. irst-class references.— 288, 
Upland Road, East Dulwich, 8.E. 








RIVATE SECRETARY or LITERARY 
ASSISTANT.—GENTLEMAN, aged 33, with long experience in 
Secretarial, Office, and Account Werk, desires POST. Editorial expe- 
= = = _” and Annaal. —Address Booxman, 24, Carholme Road, 
‘orest ‘ 


MEZZOTINT and PHOTOGRAVURE 

ENGRAVER has a VACANCY for RESIDENT PUPIL with taste 
for Art. Premium.—Address Amr, care of Anderson's Advertising 
Agency, 14, Cockspur Street, 8. W. 


INE - ART SALESMAN.—A GENTLEMAN 
REQUIRED at Ps» sy of the principal LONDON GALLERIES. 
Previous exp any y as a knowledge of Art, good 
pong dcsormination > werk, and first-rate references.—H. B. 
= 4 Hart's Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arendal Street, 
tran 


CENTRAL FOUNDATION SCHOOLS of 
LONDON. 


The GOVERNORS invite applications for the a) reer of HEAD 
MASTER of the BOYS’ SCHOUL in COWPER STREBT, CITY ROAD. 
Fixed —_— men re 1601., “« with Capitation Payment of not less than 
— and not more than ljs.” There are, at present, about 650 Boys in 
School. In conformity with the Scheme of the Charity Commis- 
sionere, religious instruct’ Ang is to be given in accordance with the 
principles of the Christian Faith. 
The aim of the School is to give an ed jon of a ical ch 
calculated to fit the Scholars for Industrial — Commercial Work. The 
School is well provided with hee oma. ag d Laboratori 
Preference will be given to Candidates who are ‘under 40 years of 
in Honours in some Blow a the United 
gi dor 




















WW SSTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

IN will be held on JULY 1, 2, 3, to FILL UP not less than 
SEVEN RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, TWO NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and some EXHIBITIONS.—For —— apply, 
by letter, to the Hxap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westm' 


ARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS of IN oe 
and COMMERCE (OWENS COLLEG 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS may be AWARDED in ronal 
Candidates must be of British nationality and over the age of 18 and 
under the age of 23 at the date of election. They must o — or before 
June 1 send to Regi oie Owens College, 
of character and record of previous eee 
ie Scholarships will be tenable for Two Yours an of the value of 
801. the First oe (which must be spent bal Owens ¢ College) and from 
150i. to 2501. the Second Year (which m Ee ge.. in the study of 
subjects ok on Commerce in the | Unived tates, Germany, or 
other Country or Countries Ty. roved by the e rs). 
Further particulars can be ned on coollennion to the Recisrran. 


EDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The HALF TERM BEGINS MONDAY, May 25th. 
The College proriees me rage for Students preparing for the 
bP cctewead of London rts, ience, and a inary 
cine ; also instruction in subjects of General Educatio 
"i is a Training | ceca ag it for Teachers, a Tiggiene Depart- 
ment, and an Art Schoo 
Students can reside = the College. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each one tenable for Three 
fig TUNE, 1909 Bedford College for Women, will be offered for competition 
n — 
qd) natn oc SCHOLAKSHIP ARTS, annual value, 31/. 10s. 
(2) RBID SCHOLARSHIP ARTS, annual value, S11. 10s. 
(3) PFEIFFER SCHOLAKSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value, 438/. 
CR Sgr SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 
DECCA SCHOLARSHIPS offered by Mrs. Thomson, of 
Poona ~ mbay, of the value of 50/. each per annum for Three Years, 
will be awarded in JUN 
particulars on application to the Paincrpac. 


A LADY who has for the last ten years been at 

the head of a large London Day-School has REMOVED with 
her Boarders to WORTHING. Resident Staff includes _— and 
Foreign Mistresses. Visiting Masters. Preparation for all mina- 
tions. Highest references. erms moderate. Separate Cubicles. 
Tennis, Croquet, Gymnasium, Hockey, Cycling, “Riding. —Mies Fisuen, 
Church House, Heene, Worthing. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.8. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs, Todd), 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
ere, — Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
First-rate Moder: = G. eaten. ay Z- 
Churton od M. A. H. Malden, MA, yee 
Garcia. R C.M., E. Pradeau (Paris aneeoiens P. foeving etpie) 
A P. Ha uenet, Terrick Williams, C. Jerram, M.A. , &e. 
dent Staff and highly —— English and Foreign Mistresses. 
Cricket, Menor, 3 ‘ennis, Riding, Swimming, Bicycling. Grounds 
over Four Acres. Large Gymnasium. oe attention to Health. 
Matron, trained Nurse. F P Pp 























Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 


obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
pana NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
N4TIONAL MEMORIAL to the VENERABLE 
BEDE. 


It is proposed to eee py Memorial to the Venerable Bede 
at Monkwearmouth the pee 8 birth. To consist of an Anglian 
Cross, 25 ft. high, with suitable inecription and Commemorative Repre- 
sentations of the chief Scenes in his 

The amount required will be 500. , this sum there has been 
already subscribed 

The work will be carried out by Mr. C. C. Kye Hexham. 
= aevemens has the support of =P india T ‘Archbishop of 

York, the Earl of Durham (Lord-Lieutenant of the county), the 
Bishops of Durham, Bristol, Bong Wakefield, Exeter, Kichmond, 
and Thetford, the Mayor of Sunderland, the Member of Parliament for 
Sunderland, the Deans of Durham and Westminster, Canons Fowler, 
Greenwell, Rawnsley, and Tristram, Profs. Brady, Gollancz, 

Maitland, Napier, York Powell, Sanday, eat, and Swete, Sir 
Reginald Palgrave, Sir Charles Mark mer, M.P., Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin, F.8.A., agent 2 

Subscriptions ‘will be ac f the Com- 
mittee, John Kobinson, Delaval. iieuse, ped nny Checnan should 
be made payable to Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., and crossed Lioyd’s 
Bank, Sunderland. 


SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Bel. 
Eripes). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 

















Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society ¥ 3 bay 
pam ky the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and b Gonalain ae of 
Warrington (Lancs). 

Town and Count 7 Records Indexed. Special System of New 
Indexing. reported in English, 
French, and German ons into and from all Laa- 


Technical ‘Translat 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully RL a p-lpergr 
‘ & 2e Fepte trained for Ind and rk in Londos 
n 


‘HE AUTHORS’ a. —Established 1879. 
e interests of Authors capabi 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with y Publishers. ny and Testi. 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. B 84. Pa Row. 


©. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Tewmenes Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 























Hee be, oat .—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
& CU., who, from their extensive an: rsonal know! of 
te ‘best & Schools for Boys and Girls, and eda Tutors in Eng 
and Abroad, will furnish care: ons if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—386, Sack ville Street, W. 


a UTION, VOICE PRODUCTION, 
GESTURE.—Mrs. ALBERT BARKER gives PRIVATE LESSONS 
and holds CLASSES. Alternate Mondays, Malvern; Wednesdays. 
Earl's Court; Thursdays, Kensington ; Fridays, Putney. —19, Sheffield 
‘Terrace, Campden Hill, Kensington. 


UsHOns MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 

rately and ee ee m good paper, at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words 

oo 10,000 at ls.), Carbo n Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, L 


YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, op ogee tee = Sige aes COPIED with accuracy and 














= Catan B of the Register of Teachers. a 
nimum income of not less than 500/. will be guaranteed by the 
Governors. The duties and salary of the Head Master will begin Teith 
the Autumn Term, 1903 (September 14) 
Applications to be made on forms to be obtained from the Clerk to 


dispatch, lad. per 1,000 word Meetings attended and Verbatim or 

Keporta faunal. Special Terms for Contracts or large 

guantites. ~ _- E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
mdon E.C 





AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, | SERMONS, &c., 





the vernors, Mr. W. Houston, B.A., The Boys’ School, Cowper TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch. o r 1,000, 

Street, City Road, E.C., to whom they should be returned not later including Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.—Miss N. BINSON, 
than MAY 23, 1908. 8, Westover load , Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, A UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 

(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good 10d. per 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR of CHEMISTRY, now 
vacant in this College. The Council will elect = JUNE 17. Fort; rod 
coms of the a and Testimonials to be in the hands of thi 

andersigned not later than TUESDAY, June 2. The — will Be 
expected to cee on his duties - MONDAY, September 14. 


paper, 
1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. en orders promp’ pay 
executed and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon RB 
Clapham, 8. W. 


YPE-WRITING.—Neat, prompt, accurate, from 


_ 10d. per 1,000. Highest references. Dramatic, Scientific. 








For further ae apply to 
JOHN oy LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Regi 
Bangor, April 25. 1903. 





UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS in GERMAN (given by Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Charlies ogy 8 < the —— value of 50/1. each, tenable during 
po Students entering the SCHOOL of 
ODBEN LA LANGUAGES nemh Session. At the close of the Third Year 
Travallis Scholarships of 100/. each, tenable at a German University 
for One Year, may be scape to these Scholars grhenes that they 
the erg of Modern Languages. 
SCHOOL of MODERN 
COMMENCE on MONDAY, June 15, 1903. Applica- 
Sane ee admission must be received by the’ Registrar on or before 


For further particulars apply te the Recistran, at the University. 





a speciality. French, all Bran ches.—Mrs, MicueL, 48, 
Rouuchitd Street, West Norwood, 8.E. 


[ °PE.WRITING —The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MS3., Translations, &c. Legal and — 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. Usual te 
References. Established ten years.—Sixes & #ixzs, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, 


‘*—\.YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. and 

poe eee Lat Re 36 y and accurately COPIED, in clear 
type, on 9d. per ‘words. Authors’ references.—Miss 
Jacons, ‘York Vil ve vile Ss South Woodford, Essex. 


AS can have STORIES, AKTICLES, 
PLAYS, &c., TYPED in ae with absolute accuracy at 9d. el 
1,000 words.—M. Srvaar, 11, Moreton Place, St. George’s Square, 8 














Catalogues. 


JUST ISSUED. 


JUBILEE CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, 

and BOOKS issued and sold by EDWARD STANFORD. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King, Publisher, Mapseller. and 
Geographical Bookseller.—London, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, mee Street, Covent Garden, London; 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
entananaee on application. 


(CATALOGUE, No. 37. —Drawings of the Early 
English School—Lucas’s } ‘Turner's 
Liber Studiorum—Engravings after 2 g Bs &c.—Illustrated 
ks— Kelmscott Press—Doves Press—Works by John Ruskin. Post 
free, Sixpence.—Wx. Wann, 2, Church Terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS peesese 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of “eS and NEW KS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books ont of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large 8 














ee caTaLoouns MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


L236 8 2R aes 
C4TALOGUS of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part IV. G—H, with 120 I ions in Facsimile, price 2s. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 3s. each. 
» III. ” D-F, ,, 120 ” » 28 


Books of FIVE CENTURIES. 


Early Printing and Incunabula—Americana—Old Almapacs—Drama 
and Stage— Shakes, ela ily History and Heraldic Manuscripts 
—Husbandry and Gardening—Sporting—Broadsides—Old Engravings— 
Songs and Hallads—Early Poetry—Bibliography and Literary History— 
English History — Voyages and Travels — Histor ical Manuscripts— 
— Topography—Bindings — Theological Controversies—Curioss 
and cetia — Witchcraft — ‘ Pisls— and Old Books on many other 


Subjects 
CATALOGUE of 96 pages post free. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24, Great bebe rpg Ante Street, London, W. 
(One Minu:e from Piccadilly us). 
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— 
EWSVENDORDS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Patron—The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President—The LORD GLENESK. 
SIR JOHN LENG, M.P., 
Will Preside at the 
SIXTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL, 

On TUESDAY, May 12, 1903, at 6.30 for 7 o’clock r™., at 
DE KEYSER’S ROYAL HOTEL, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, E.C. 

LIST OF SUPPORTERS. 

Sir —— Lawson, Bart. J.P. 













Alfred D. Acland, Esq. 

Sir William ss. MP. Harry L. W. Lawson, Esq. M. A. 

Edward lison, Esq. Robert Leighton, Eeq. 

Charles B. Ardiog, Esq. ly Leng. 

George Armitstead, Erq. J.P. Josiah Lewis, Esq 

Messrs. Ashley & Smith. John H. Lingard 

The Hon. W. W. Astor. The Linotype Company, Ltd. 

Charles Awdry, Esq. M.A. J.P. essrs. Edward Lloyd, Ltd. 
Val. J. R. ngman, Esq. C.C. 


(Trustee). 
Robert J. Aylward, Esq. 
F. L. Ballin, 
tne Barrett, Esq. 

J. M. Barri 


e, . LL.D. 
Williams Benn, Esq. J.P. L.C.C. 
Esq. 





Hiarold Bindloss, . 
A. F. Blades, Esq. Harry H. Marks, Esq. 

G. R. Blades, Esq. Messrs. E. Marlborough & Co. 
W.R. Bousfield, _ K.C. M.P. Sir Horace B. Marshall, M.A. 
John B. Boyle, (Trustee). 
F. M. Brid water, Esq. Cleveland Masterman, Esq. 
Arthur J. Broad, E: Arthur Marston, 
Thomas R. Dachana, Esq. Arthur Martin, 

B. ley Martin, nm A 

“ Helen Le ong rs. 


Sir Henry Burdett, K.C. 
ag be , Esq. 
Sir . — Cameron, Bart. M.D. 


r. le. 
J. Thomas Miles, _— 
G. W. 


Capel, Es 
William Checkley, Esq. ay Mitchell, Esq. 
W. P. Chew, Esq. J. P. Monckton, Esq. 
Messrs. Frank L. H. Collins & Sons. John Moore, Esq. 
Herbert 8. Cornish, Esq. Robert More, Esq. 
H. G. Cove, “9 John Morgan, Esq. 
John’ Cowley, Esq. W. C. Nicholls, Esq. 
Horace Cox a. T. P. O'Connor, Esq. M. 
R. Hunte r Craig, E H. J. Ogden, Esq. 
Gilbert Dalziel, Es id ’ oo 

R. Parker, a. 


Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, 


Polydore W. De — Erq. 
Robert Dickie 
Sir J. P. Bikaeebegnter, Bart. 


.P. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Bart. M.P. 

George Dott. Fsq. J.P. 

h Doudney. 

James Duffus, _. 


ie 
Lionel Phillips, Esq. 
Arthur H. Pollen, 


Hubert 
Vernon H. Rendall, Esq. 


D. R. Duncan, Esq 
William Edmunds. Esq. : 4 —— Desmond Hum- 
Messrs. W. H. Everett & Son. phre 

, Mrs. Ki M4 jie. 


ih 
T. Harrison Roberts, Esq. 
= —— a Esq. 


s W. as Ross, Es 
A. E. Lr tered Foster, Esq. The ag Rothee la, 
bonne Fos' Bq. Sir W. H. Russell, LL.D. 
Syd. H. E. Foxwell, Esq. ward Saimon, Esa. 
John C. Francis, E Joseph eeagte Esq. 
J. hoa a Francis, E The Sheffield Newsagents’ Union. 
Clement K. Shorter, — 


John Sinclair, Es 
Messrs. Slater & 


Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son. 


Zé 
Messrs. Gordon & Gotch. Percy Squire Sg 
G. F. Goulder, ~~ John Stevenson, Esq. 
Esq. Log es & Co. 

Alfred H Hance, ‘keq (Trustee). E. G. Taylor, Esq 
Edward Hance, Esq. The I ton. “Lord Tennyson, 
The Messrs. Harmeworth K.C 

C. Heale 1 Thomas, Esq. 

Gilbert W. Thomas, Esq. 


John Thridgould, Eeq. 
John B. a Esq. 
B. D. Walker, Esq. 

E. Hornsey Walker, Esq. 


ward ley, Eeq. 

Augustus Helder, Esq. M P. 

‘The Messrs. Henderson. 

Mrs. at nog 
Edwin W. Hi 








The Rey. Silas Ke Hocking. 
C. H. 8t. John Hornby, Esq. c. . es na (Trustee). 
Henry E. Howes, Esq. James Wan 
Alfred W. Huckett, Esq. Chris. E. ‘Weld don ‘Esq. 
Sir W. J. Ingram, Bart. Walter Wellsmam, _— c.c. 
Kennedy Jones, Esq Henry Whorlow, Esq 

Emily E. Jones. sn Williams, 9 
W. J. Kelly, Esq rt Wilson, esq, 
The Lord Kelvin. EB. B Willismson, ae 
L. W. Kennerley, Eeq. Messrs. Willin “ 10. Ltd. 
George King, Esq. Walter J. Woods, Esq. 
Ernest Kessell, Esq Walter w. Wright, Esq. 


John W. Lake, Esq Bertram W. Young, Esq. 
Donations will be Yeager men received by and Dinner ye (for 

Lady or Gentleman One Guinea each) may - obtained from the 

Secretary, WILKIE JONES. 

i 16, Farringdon street saat, E.Cc. 


— n 
I 








Books WANTED.— 25s. each Work offered,— 
vols. — 





1837 — —Tom 
1857— and Extinct 


2 vols. 
1798—: —_ oy Cave 


6 
1844. Te 
any well-known 


or Ex 


for 
Stock in 
14, 16, 


(COMPLETE SET of SUSSEX ARCH ZZOLO- 


GICAL COLLECTIONS, 45 vols and Index vol., price 18 Guineas. 
lel” Prints.—W. Henzacz Lxacr, Ringmer, 





Alse a number of “ Arund 
near Lewes. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—_—\_o—_ 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 


OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
From the principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE, Nowready. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 








The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


N. ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 
RFSS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENEUM on 
PRBRUARY 28, and again THIS DAY, MAY 9. Full List will be sent 


on application. 


RAPHAEL SANZIO.—Document, signed, with 
two lines eo and other rare Letters, FOR SALE.— 
Cottector, 12, Edith V! West Kensington, W. 


HE SECRETARY of the MOUNT VERNON 
HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION will be very grateful for gifts 
ot poet de SPARE BOOKS on CHEST DISEASES for the Library of the 


"ae and Office, 7, Fitzroy Square, W. 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Conmfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C. 

Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


Wells. 




















Sales by Auction. 


ene x Drawings, and Paintings, the Collections of the 
late Mr. JOHN RUSSELL SMITH and others. 


yi mene. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
UCTION, at bys Lorton Bat Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, 13, 0 minu' 8 past 1 o’clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of VINGS, including several Thousand British 
and Foreign Lge aE suitable for the Collector or Illustrator, formed 
by the late Mr. JOHN RUSSELL SMITH; also Miscellaneous Engray- 
Croker by 8. Cousins, and other Portraits after Sir poner 


ings, Miss 
Lawrence—Fancy Prints in Colours—scarce London Views—Carica! 
bjects—a few Water-Colour Draw: 


THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS AND 
MEDALS. 


The Series of Scottish and Anglo-Gallic Coins. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 11, and ‘two. Followin; Days, 


, 1 o'clock recisely, ly, the valuable SERIES of SCOTTI and 
borne eas C COINS, the bien of the late JOHN G. MUR- 
matic Society of London. 


'H, Esq., Member of the Numis' 
"ae be viewed. Catalogues may be had, illustrated with Autot 
Plates, price half-a-crown each. . oer 


A Portion of the valuable Library of G. B. BAKER- 
WILBRAHAM, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at ‘their House, No. 13, been Btreet, 
DAY, May 13, and Follow ing Day, = 





Strand, yee — WEDNES ay 
1 o'clock isely. a Lage of the valuable LIBRARY of G. B 
a number of Extra-Illustrated 


TE BRATIAM, Esq mprising 
Books—Special Editions of iassle Authors of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth A sage eee ers tions and Editions de Luxe of Greek and 
Latin Writers—Fine Galleries— Books of Lian nye na Voyages— 
se Portraits — Engravings Drawings —the 
finest Specimens of the Presses of Bodoni, Didoe, Bulmer, Baskerville, 
&c.—Books with Illustrations by the best French Artists of the Eigh- 
teenth Centary—a a Series of the Works of Defoe, &c., mostly in fine 
Bindings by rome, Bradel, Bozerian, Roger Payne, Staggemeir, 
Hering, Lewis, Smith, and others. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogue may be had. 


The Collection o oo; he Property of RICHARD 
v ‘AKKEY, Esq. v 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at tag House, No. 13, Wellington 


Costume Rooks — 





Street, Strand, W.C., . May 14, atl o'clock recisely, 
the COLLECTION of COINS, the Property of RICHARD 8 ARKEY, 
Esq., including English Coins in Gold, Silver, and Co; ‘opper, and a 
valuable Series of Coins struck for and in the British Possessions and 


Colonies. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


The valuable — cen ten of ROPERT 
BSSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, on FRIDAY, May 15. and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of ENGRAYV Seger 
(Framed and in the Portfolio) of ROBERT WALKER, Esgq., 
Whitehall” Place, 8. W., including fine Mezzotint and other 5 Soya tag 
many in Proof State— Summer and ter, after Wheatley, by Barto- 
lozzi, Proofs before Letters, in Brown, with Untrimmed Margins— 
‘4 the very rare Print of the 
Syrens—a rilliant Proof of Constable’s Salisbury Cathedral, in the 
First State—Three of the Cries of Paris, by Debucourt—the Allied ana 
pd Armies of Europe, after Sainté Fal, by Alix—Portraits of Ladies, 
many very finely Printed in Colours ; also rare Naval, Military, and 
Historical § —rare —rare Old Sporting ’Prints, in very 
fine condition, by J. and “a Roberts, Seymour, and Wootton—curious 
Topographical nts of Old London. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Catalogues may be had. 














Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL ae AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 18, and Three Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, ‘valuable BOOKS and MANUSCR RIPTS, containing 
Annals of Sporting, 13 vols.—Analysis of the Hunting Field—Apperley's 
Life of a Sportsman, and other rare Sporting Books—Earl pglish 
ic and Poetical Literature, fine Specimens of Bindings—the 


Dramati 
Second Edition of Columbus's First Letter—Rare Americana—Defoe’ s 
Publi of the K Daniel, 


Robinson Crusoe, First Edition—F 
Doves, and other ‘modern Presses—Illuminated Hore —Original Draw- 
ings—First Editions of Byron, Miss Burney, Lamb, Keats. and Shelley's 
s for an Association of Philanthropists, and his Declaration of 








Pro; 

Rights— Books of Prints and Costume—Hasted’s Kent, the Author's 

Copy, and other Works = vr oer hy—Old Herbals—Early Voyages 
andi orks — Extra-illustrated Books— 


Lagpae — important F 
racts—Earl Bibles—-Oriental Literature—Works on Biblio- 
pon one Liturgical —- fine Copies of the Second and Third 
Folio Editions of Shakespear 
May be viewed two ieee prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Low E Books— Handsome Bookcases—Library Furniture 
amed Pictures and Engravings. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, os, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
L LE LAW BOOKS, comprising 


FRIDAY, May 15, at 1 o’clock, VALUA 
a Complete Set of the Law Reports i 1865 to 1902, 301 vols. half-calf 


—Another Set to 1880, whole calf—The First Series complete in half- 
calf and the New Series to 1899—House of Lords and Privy Council 

rts—Mews’s Digest, 16 vols.—Modern Text-Books, &c.; also 
ny Glazed Bookcases, Mahogany Escritoire Writing 








Handsome Maho 
Table, and other -_ Furniture—Framed — and Engravings. 
1 on appli 
Modern Publi and Ki inders—Stereotype, Electro- 





a. pe, and Copper Plates. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms. 115. Chancer ne, W.C., 

on TUESDAY, May 19, = 1 o'clock, MODERN PUB ICATIONS and 
REMAINDERS, comprising 20 Memoir of Edward Calvert, eye oy 3s.) 

—2 Oliver Wendell Holmes's om Edition de Luxe, 13 vols. (141 14s.) 
—74 Baker's History of Scarborough (11. 5s )—377 Bibles, Teachers aoe 

also 











i SPorting, Naval, and Military Su 
ings an Paintings, — a Fine Portrait of A ‘ope, 
by Sensthen Richardso: 
Catalogues on applicati 
Books. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
nm THURSDAY, May 21, and Followin, Bs at ten minutes past 
? ‘o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of a EMAN removed from 
the West of ee, ty y By Nex —— iasby Legends, 
per—Jesse’s Court glan vols.—Ingoldsb: nds, 
Po —Richardson’s Sir Charles og First Editi fion—Thackera 
Vanity Fair, First Edition—Tudor Press. Complete Set—Irelan rs 
Napoleon, 4 vols.—Cowper’s Olney Hymns—Peaks and Passes—Sports- 
man’s Library—Scott’s Waverley, 3 vols. First Edition—an Important 
Collection of Foreign Works on ‘arious Subjects, &c. 


Catalogues in preparation. 


Autographs. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, ea 29, atten Sg o’clock precisely, a valuable 
COLLECTION of AU’ RAPH BRS and DOCU 
Property ofa GENTLEMAN recently deceased, ; inelnding Examples of 
Royal and Noble Persons, Statesmen, Authors, and others 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 








other Editions (il. 1s.)—Popular ie nl Juvenile Books, &c.; 
ype, and Copper Plate 
Catalogues on a i 


TPS, 








Rare and “ ye Books, including the Modern Library 
, recently d 


ESSRS. “HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, May 21, and Three Following Days (Saturday 
excepted), RARE and VALU ABLE gong including the above 
Library, and comprising A Works — 
Fine-Art Books— Modern Editions of Standard ‘Works in General 
Literature, many in Handsome Bindings— Works illustrated by Aubrey 
e Aut entation. oe from the same—Kare 
First Editions, i luding a P: voy of Lamb’s John Weodvil 
a few of Old Bindi so @ Collection of Eazly 
Printed Books, including a Copy of the Poiipnile of 1499. 


Catalogues are preparing. 




















Curiosities. —TUESDAY, May 12, at half-past 12 o’cleck. 
z STEVENS’S NEXT SALE will be held 


38, King aaa Covent Garden, London, W.C., and wil! 
include’s choice CULLECT. —— of ARMS and ARMOUR—Chinese and 
rios—Native Weapons ard Ornaments, various —Bronzes, 


thine J Ran and Embroideries from Pekin, and Curios from all Parts. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 amd morning of Sale. Catalogues om 
application. 
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A unique Collection of a Slides, Microscopes, Objec- 
tives, Appliances, and Slide Cabinets—Surveying Instruments 
—very fine Photographic Cameras and Accessories, §c. 


FRIDAY, May 15, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
M* J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


“xe aoa ee rune Garden, London, W.C., =e or 
SCIENTIFIC MICROSCOP. ES, Microscopic 
Slides. cot. LECTIO} “appliances, and Cabinets, formerly the Property of 
a SCIENTIST—Surveyors’ nearly new 3-screw Dum mpy Level > 
of York), 3}in. Astronomical hae ot (Tulley), and other Scientific 
Instruments, all in fine order—Plal Articles—China, sere linen, 
and Personal Effects (by order of the Executors)—about 100 Dozen 
Corundum Wheels in various sizes, suitable for Dentists, Lapidaries, 
‘Watchmakers. =- ak and other Hand and Studio Cameras, and 
a Quantity of Photographic Lenses and Apparatus — Electrical and 
Beientific Apparatus and Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 


TUESDAY, May 19, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London W.C., the COLLEC- 
TION of MINERALS and Bogen including Gold and Silver Ores— 
Polished Agates—Blue John Vases and Cups — Trilobites— Remains 
from Kent's por and other British Localities -American Antiquities 
—Arrow Heads and Paleolithic Implements, Cabinets, &c., sold by ate 
of the Executors of the late Rev. T. W. FRECKLETON. To which is 
added some exceptionally fine Heads and Horns of Animals, Skins, 
Reptiles, Shells, Birds and Animals in Cases, Insects, and other ‘Natural 
History Specimens. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at thelr Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square :— 


On MONDAY, May 11 (at 1 o’clock), MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late THOMAS CUNNINGTON, 
Esq., and others. 

On TUESDAY, May 12 (at 1 o'clock), fine EN- 
GRAVINGS of the EARLY ENGLISH and FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


On WEDNESDAY, May 13 (at 1 o'clock), 
DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


On THURSDAY, May 14 (at 1 o'clock), the 
COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLATE and JEWELLERY 
of the late T. CUNNINGTON 


On FRIDAY, May 15 (at 1 o’clock), PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS of ART and VERTU, DECORATIVE OBJECTS, FURNI- 
TURE, and TAPESTRY. 


On FRIDAY, May 15 (at 2 o’clock), the CELLAR 
of WINES of the late HENRY COURAGE, Esq.—Choice CHAM- 
PAGNES. the Property of the EARL of ONSLOW and of C. B. 
BALFOUR, Esq. M.P., and other fine Wines. 


On SATURDAY, May 16 (at 1 o'clock), im- 
ortant PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late R. MILTON 
IRUCE, Esq., and MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the 

late WILLIAM MATTEKSON, Esq., and others. 


On SATURDAY, May 23 (at 1 o’clock), the 
- hly important COLLECTION of FRENCH PICTURES of the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, and PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the 
ENGLISH SCHOOL of REGINALD VAILE, Esq., who has given up 
his London residence, The Priory, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 











THE ARGYLL GALLERY, 7, ARGYLL STREET, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W. 


MESSES. GLENDINING & CO, beg to announce 

that the ARGYLL GALLERY is OPEN DAILY for the receipt 
of Antique Silver Plate, Jewels, M z 
Medals, and Stamp Collections. 





ings, Coins, 








TEN PER CENT.—Address 2d, in stamps for 
issue of the Weekly Journal BANKING, containing full parti- 
culars of important Commercial Company, paying 20 per cent. on 
Ordinary and 6 per cent. on Preference Shares. Moiety of each class 
can be bought at prices to yield wat e 101. 8s. “4 — Will bear 
closest investigation.—Office, 45, Lom Street, 


ADIUM and its PROPERTIES; Royal 
Academy Pictures ; ee Albany, Piccadilly (with Pian); Are 
pina Te and the Public (A ); 
to the Sedgwick. Museum, Bes ay RR College, 
Bhemield.- Belgrave Hos ital fer ~ hildren, Kennington, &c.—See 
SUILDER of May 9 (4d.; by post .). Through any Newsagent, or 
direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C, 


[RADE TOKENS of ENGLAND, WALES, and 
IRELAND. 


BOYNE’S Great Work, 
Edited and Enlarged by Dr. Williamson. 
2 stout vols. 8vo, half bound, 21. 2s. 
(Issued to Subscribers at 31. 13s. 6d.) 
The Work ins 20,000 Ex Plates, and Engravings. 
ONLY A FEW COPIES FOR SALE. 
W. J. Smith, 41-3, North Street, Brighton. 


HE WRITERS’ YEAR-BOOK, 1903. 
500 PLACES to sae MSS., PHOTOS, and DRAWINGS. 

It is a Commercial Directory, giv: ing Address, Rates, Time of Pay- 
ment, and Conditions of Comeeioatorebie of all Magazines, Papers, &c., 
Purchasing MSS., Photos, or Drawings. Articles by AARON “ATSON, 
FIL, ZABETH BANKS, and GALLOWAY KYLE, F.R.8.L. 

Price ls. 6d. net; post free, 1s. 
The Writers’ Year-Book ro ‘0. Granville House, Arundel Street, Strand. 


JHE UNDERTAKER’S FIELD, 
A FACT. 























YRON, SHELLEY, KEATS.—PRIZE ESSAYS. 
pa fg 
Pamphlet, EUTHANASIA, gratis. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
URET-SANDERS’ ENCYCLOPZDIC DIC. 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
UNABRIDGED EDITION, 5000 pages, 4 vols. royal 8vo, bound, 4J. 4s. 


wae EDITION for SCHOOLS, 2000 pages, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 


POCKET EDITION, 1000 pages, 1 vol. 16mo, bound, 8s. 6d. 


London: H. 5 
en ndon Ecuaes & Co. 83, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and 


FROM DUCKWORTH & CO’S LIST. 
A GIRL AMONG THE ANARCHISTS. 


By ISABEL MEREDITH. 
Preface by MORLEY ROBERTS. 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 
This narrative of life among the London anarchists is strictly true, a record of actual experience. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. By Joseph McCabe. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE and his AGE.| PETER ABELARD. Large crown 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 8vo, 6s. net. 


**To those who want to read the ra characters of saints “Intensely alive, vividly human, pr ameoen & swith the 
in real history it will be welcome. By | | oe = it will be | ordinary impulses of a complex human characte 
accepted as a valuable page of history.” __ ee Daily Tolegraph. 


THE POPISH PLOT. 


A Study in the History of the Reign of Charles II, 
By JOHN POLLOCK, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Tall demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


TWO NOVELS OF THE DAY. 
REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 
“ Spirit, verve, and good humour. In all —* houses will be the most talked-of book.’’—Daitly Chronicle, 
ard. 


“CROPPIES LIE DOWN.” A Tale of ’98. 


By WILLIAM BUCKLEY. 6s. 


“The descriptions are vivid, and the dialogue is brilliant.” —Scotsman 

“The book cannot fail to make a deep impression upon all who open “ite 7 fanchester Guardian. 

‘It treats of a period in which the worst human passi raged unchecked, and it deals with them in a spirit of 
relentless candour. Mr. Buckley has great gifts.’ Spectator. 











(immediately. 














DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


“Once again we are able unreservedly to congratulate the editor and publisher of the ‘ Greenback Library.’...... Out- 
standingly good...... An admirable and Pr sener ma ny piece of workmansbip...... Breathes the spirit of true romance...... The 
author scorned to use the clumsy sensationalism by which many better-known writers have won their circulation.” 

“A SERIES REMARKABLE FOR GOOD WORK AND ORIGINALITY.”—Pall Mall Gazette. Atheneum. 


ROSSLYN’S RAID. By Beatrice H. Barmby. 

BUSH STUDIES. By Barbara Baynton. 

SUCCESS. By R. B. Cunnin hame Graham. 

DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY 
OF ART. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST OUT. 


The FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. By C. Mauclair. 50 Illus- 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dr. Georg Gronau. 44 Illustrations. 
ROSSETTI. By F. M. Hueffer. 50| FRED. WALKER. By C. Black. 33 


Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Illustrations. Illustrations, (Photogravure Frontispiece.) 
DURER. By L. Kckenstein. 37 Illus- 
ions 
REMBRANDT. By A. Breal. 60 MILLET. By R. Rolland. 32 Illus- 
Illustrations. trations. 
The PRINCESS of HANOVER. By | The JOY of LIVING (ES LEBE DAS 
LEBEN). By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Translated 
MARGARET L. WOODS. Crown &vo, 5s. net. by EDITH WH ARTON. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 

‘“*Have wea t ?.....If we haveino other, we have, at | ‘‘That it is eminently worth reading it is scarcely neces- 
any rate, the author of ‘The Princess of Hanover.’...... Free | sary to say. It is also something to acquire and ies 
and original use of metre...... Overpowering dramatic in- | The publishers send it out with all the accompan 
terest......I[t is a terrible and moving story, full of strongly py of Aa typography and exceptionally Deatatel 
drawn characters.” *—Monthly Review. binding.” 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Charles Holroyd. 


FIFTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. FIRST VOLUME in a NEW SERIES. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d, net. 
‘*Mr, Holroyd is to be congratulated on the manner in which he has performed a valuable task.”—Morning Post. 


NEW VOLUME IN ‘‘THE SAINTS” SERIES. 


ST TERESA. By Henri Joly, 


Author of ‘ The Psychology of the Saints,’ &c., and General ome of the Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Previously Issued Volumes in this Series: Py age ag of the gre =” . a —ST. CLOTILDA. By G- 
Kurth. —ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA. B . Joly.—ST. FRANCIS DE Hatzfeld.—ST. AMBROSE. 
By De Broglie.—JOAN OF ARO. By L ett de ullevitle. —ST. JOHN OHEYSOBTOM. 1 By — Puech.—ST. AUGUS- 
TINE. By A. Hatzfeld.—ST. VINOENT DE PAUL. J De Broglie.—ST. LOUIS. By M. Sepet.—ST. JEROME. By 
Largent.—ST. NICHOLAS. By Jules Roy.—ST. DOMINIC. By Jean Guiraud.—ST. ANTHONY. By Abbé Lepitre.— 
ST. CAJETAN. By R. de Maulde la Claviére. 











3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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580 THE ATHENZUM 
THE DE LA MORE PRESS wae _,| IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS, 
PUBLICATIONS. WELLS eee & CO. 8 A NEW Wonk BY mits AUTHOn oF 
pune IN THE GARDEN OF 


THE 


KING’S LIBRARY. 


Under the general Editorship of 


ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS 
FOLIOS. 


* Limited to 290 copies, and 10 copies on real 
vellum, with hand-illuminated initials, for 
sale in England. (Printed at the De La 


More Press.) 


The MIRROUR of VERTUE in 
WORLDLY GREATNES, or the Life of Sir 
Thomas More, Knight. By his Son-in-law, 
WILLIAM ROPER. With engraved Portrait, 
10s. 6d, net. [Out of print. 

“The triumph, however, of Mr. Moring’s new 
set of publications is in Roper’s ‘Life of Sir 

Thomas More.’ This is a really beautiful book, 


and has already risen in price in the bookshops.” 
Sphere. 


EIKON BASILIKE; the Portraiture 
of His Sacred Majesty King Charles I. in his 
Solitudes and Sufferings. The First Edition 
for many years to appear in the Original 
Spelling. Edited by KDWARD ALMACK, 


F.S.A. With a Portrait, 17. 1s. net. 
[Ready shortly. 


SHAKESPEARE’S OVID, being 
Arthur Golding’s translation of ‘The Meta- 
morphoses,’ Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, 
Litt.D. 17. 1s, net. [At press. 


The PERCY FOLIO of OLD ENG- 
LISH BALLADS and ROMANCES, 31. 3s. 
net. 

The famous manuscript (long kept from view, 
but now the property of the nation) from which 
Bishop Percy ‘‘ modernized” and spoilt so many of 
the poems included in the epoch-making ‘ Reliques 
of English Poetry.’ The manuscript will be prac- 
tically reproduced, with the slightest orthographical 
changes, [Jn preparation, 


THE 


KING'S CLASSICS. 


Printed on antique laid paper, 16mo, and supplied 
in two bindings, red cloth, gilt, or quarter 
bound, white, with antique grey sides, 

A NEW VOLUME NOW READY, 


SIX DRAMAS of CALDERON, 
Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by H. 
OKLSNER, M.A. Pb.D. 33. 64. net, 

“ One of the neatest and cheapest of all available 
libraries of reprints.”— Globe, 


The LOVE of BOOKS. Being the 
“Philobiblon” of Richard de Bury. A Seal 
of Richard de Bury, as Bishop of Durham, is 
reproduced in Photogravure as a Frontispiece. 
ls, net in boards or red cloth. Also bound 
grey cloth, white back, gilt top, 2s, 6d, net ; or 
with real vellum back, 3s. 6d. net. Second 
Edition, with Index, now ready, 


ALEXANDER MORING, The De La More Press, 
298, Regent Street, W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


The LAW of CHURCHWARDENS 
and SIDESMEN in the TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. By P. VERNON SMITH, LL.D. D.C.L., 
Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of Diocese of 
Manchester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

This volume, by a well-known authority on the 
subject, deals concisely and clearly with the legal 
position of the lay officers of parish churches, 
stating briefly the relations between them and the 
incumbent, as well as their civil and parochial 


functions. 
ADDRESSES to the MOTHERS’ 


UNION. By Mrs. MATTHEW, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s, net, 


BY THE REV. T. T. NORGATE. 
OUR PROMISED PEACE. Some 


Thoughts on the Incarnation. Selected and 
Arranged by the Rev, T.T. NORGATE. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
This volume is uniform with Bishop Wilkinson’s 
‘Quiet Moments’ and Canon Knox Little’s ‘ Our 
Reasonable Service.’ 


BY ELIZABETH BARKER. 


The RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION of 
CHILDREN at HOME. By ELIZABETH 
BARKER, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. net. 

An attempt to give mothers practical help by 
drawing their attention to those books which 
appear to be best adapted for religious instructions 
at home. 

‘* Will prove most welcome.”— Guardian, 

** An invaluable book for mothers and teachers 
of children,”— Queen. 

CHEAP EDITION. 
BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON. 


The CHURCH in ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. E, J. OVERTON, Canon of Lincoln. 

2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each, 

[Now ready. 
‘* We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the 
solidity and veracity of his work.”— Church 7imes, 
‘* Church histories in these days are plentiful— 
some would say too plentiful—but Canon Overton, 
in his ‘Church in England,’ approaches the subject 
from a point of view somewhat different from 
that taken in many current histories...... We have 
nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture 
of the characteristic features of the Early English 


Church, of its distinctly national character,” &c. 
Times. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE 
BOOK. First and Second Series. With 
upwards of 150 Illustrations. Feap. 4to, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d, each. 

Each Volume of upwards of 280 pages is very 
varied, and is calculated to keep busy and amused 
children varying from six to fourteen, There are 
Chapters on Animals of the Bible—Bible Names— 
Bible Questions—Birds of the Bible—Caves of the 
Bible—Cities of the Bible—Crosses—Crowns—Easy 
Painting for Little Fingers—Hidden Texts—Jewels 
—Manners and Customs of the East— Missing Cities 
—Missing Words—Outlines to Colour—Queens of 
the Bible—Rainbow Lights—The Story of the 
Church—Word Pictures—Texts to Colour, &c, 

For the convenience of Parents and Teachers a Key is printed 
separately and is presented with each Copy. 


OF SPECIAL — AT THE PRESENT 
TIME. 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of the 
Western Soudan, By Lieut.-Col. A. F. 
MOCKLER FERRYMAN., Illustrated by J. 
Jellicoe. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“Strikes us as true to life, geography, and travel. 

The author has a breezy, natural style which 

interests us at once.”— Times, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
3, Paternoster Buildings. 





CHARITY. 


By BASIL KING 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SPECTATOR, May 2.—‘* We have no doubt as to the 
charm which this homely idyll of Nova Scotia will exert 
on minds wearied by novels of society, slum life, and 
sensation. The Acadians are long since scattered, but their 
spirit is recalled by this charming romance of a coast 
moa celebrated in the graceful hexameters of ‘ Evange- 

ine.’ ’ 

DAILY TELEGRAFPH.—“ There is only a chord of 
the simple emotion of a woman’s heart which Mr. King 
does not touch ; his book is in every respect a beautiful and 
true study, and while it moves us deeply, at the s»me 
time it charms with its delightful humour, fresh and 


unhackneyed.” 


THE HOUSE OF THE 
COMBRAYS. 


By G. LE NOTRE. 
With an Introduction by VICTORIEN SARDOU. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—“A close and graphic study of a tragic and 
picturesque by-way of history—the later period of the 
Norman ‘ Chouannerie.’ M. Victorien Sardou contributes 
an interesting preface, recounting a personal experience, 
told by his father-in-law, of the Royalist Madame de 
Combray (heroine of Balzac’s ‘Madame de la Chanterie’) 
and the Chateau Tournebut.” 

LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ A book which possesses 
the power associated with fact, the charm which goes hand 
in band with romance, the pathos which belongs to a lost 
cause, and the dramatic intensity which vitalizes a ceaseless 
fight against overwhelming odds. Thrilling in no ordinary 
acceptation of the word.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ABNER 
DANIEL.’ 


THE SUBSTITUTE. 


By WILL N. HARBEN, 
Author of ‘ Westerfelt.’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A novel of American life in Northern Georgia, with a 

broad vein of humour in it. Mr. Harben will be remembe: ed 

by two previous works, ‘ Westerfelt’ and ‘Abner Daniel,’ 
which attained considerable popularity in England, 


[Just published, 





A JAPANESE HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


FOR HIS PEOPLE. 


Retold by VISCOUNT HAYASHI, 
Japanese Minister in England. 
Illustrated by R. Kado. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We bave nothing but praise 
and thanks to offer to Viscount Hayashi for the picture 
which he has painted with so sure a touch and with 
such a wealth of knowledge of his country and his country- 
men 250 years ago. Much gratitude is due to the gifted 
minister who has had the bappy inspiration, by this well- 
written book, of explaining the inner character of his 
countrymen in a way not otherwise attainable.” 


THE CAPRICES OF A 
ROYAL INCOGNITA. 


Told by HERSELF. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘‘A brilliant piece of genial satire on the 
ways of courts and courtiers.” 

ATHEN4£UM.—“ The personages introduced are cari- 
catured in such a fashion as to be easily recognizable...... 


This last is distinctly good.” 
SCOTSM AN.— Smart and entertaining, it will be widely 





YORKSHIRE POST.—“ Much of the humour is delight- 
fully fresh; and the reader’s enjoyment will hardly be 
decreased by the ease with which he will be able to identify 
several of the characters. The extravagances of Court 
etiquette are an unfailing source of humour. We can 
heartily reeommend this little book as a genuine addition 
to the really few amusing satires on Courts.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 











HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


The LIFE of ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. By Bernarp ALperson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
[Ready Wednesday neat. 


HOME LIFE UNDER the STUARTS, 1603-1649. By Exizasera Goprrey. With Photogravures and other Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d, net. [Ready. 
GERMANY: the Welding of a World Power. By Wo tr von Scurersranp. Medium 8yo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

[ Ready. 

ENGLAND’S MISSION by ENGLAND’S STATESMEN: Chatham to Chamberlain. Edited by ArrauR Meg. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, [Ready. 
STEVENSONIANA. By J. A. Hammerton. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SUBMARINE NAVIGATION. By Aan Burcoyne, F.R.G.S. Fully illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. mat 
[Ready shertly. 

The RECORDS of the HENLEY ROYAL REGATTA, from its Institution in 1839 to 1902. Compiled by Henry 
THOMAS STEWARD, Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. net. [Ready shortly, 


HYPNOTISM: its History, Practice, and Theory. By J. Mitye Bramwe.t, M.B.C.M. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 
[Ready shortly. 
The GOURMET’S GUIDE to EUROPE. By Lieut.-Col. Newnuam-Davis, Author of ‘Dinners and Diners,’ and ALGERNON 
BASTARD, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
THE PARSON’S LIBRARY.—II. 


A HANDBOOK of CHURCH LAW. By the Rev. T. A. Lacey. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready Wednesday neat. 





BELLES-LETTRES, POETRY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THINGS ABOUT OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD. By Menie Muriet Dowie, Author of ‘A Girl in the Carpathians.’ With 
Cover and End Papers designed by Norman Ault. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ Altogether Miss Dowie has written a book of the country which is something more than readable. Its brightness and vivacity, no less than the 
knowledge its author displays of country things, give it a claim to a place on the shelves of a country house library. Its pages smell of the new-turned soil.” 
St. James's Gazette, 


REPROBATE SILVER: being the Later History of the House of Orpington. By Roy Devereux, Author of ‘The 
Ascent of Woman.” 6s. 


“Mrs, Roy Devereux has many of the qualifications that go to make a modern writer of fiction of the first class...... The book is strikingly original, 
and its outspokenness on some points is remarkable.”— Morning Post, 


The WAY of ALL FLESH. By Samvet Butter, Author of ‘ Erewhon’ and ‘ Erewhon Revisited.’ 68. [Ready Wednesday newt. 
The WINEPRESS of SACHEM. By the Author of ‘ Folly’s Quest.’ 2s. 6d. net. [Ready Wednesday neat. 


LOVE and a COTTAGE. By Keste Howarp. With Cover Design and 80 Illustrations by John Hassall. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. [Ready shortly. 


LOVELY WOMAN. By T. W. H. Crosianp, Author of ‘The Unspeakable Scot.’ Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, silk marker, 5s. 
[Ready shortly. 
The PLAYS of MOLIERE. A New Translation by A. R. WALLER, together with the French Text on opposite pages. Small 


crown 8vo, buckram, 3s, 6d. net per vol. 


Vol. III., containing ‘The School for Wives,’ ‘The School for Wives Criticized,’‘The Impromptu of Versailles,’ ‘The Compulsory Marriage,’ ‘The 
Princess of Elis.’ [Ready shortly. 


FRENCH FICTION OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. —III. 
The ABBE AUBAIN and MOSAICS. By Prosrer Mérimée. With Introduction by ARTHUR SyMons. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net. [Ready. 
MUSIC IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—II. 
FRENCH MUSIC in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Arruvur Hervey. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


[Ready shortly 

HEPHAESIUS, and other Poems, By Arruur Stringer. Square crown 8vo, paper boards, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready 
SONGS of WOMANHOOD. By Laurence Atma-Tapema, Author of ‘Realms of Unknown Kings.’ Feap. 8vo, buckram 

38, net ; parer, 2s, net, [Ready. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S 
LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE STAR DREAMER. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ‘ Young "= * * The Secret Orchard,’ &e. 


THE PAGAN AT THE 
SHRINE. 


By PAUL GWYNNE, Author of ‘ Marta.’ 


PARK LANE. 


By PERCY WHITE, Author of ‘ The West End.’ 


CASTLE OMERAGH. 


By FRANKFORT MOORE, 
Author of ‘The Jessamy Bride.’ 


The NATION'S NEED: Chapters on 
Education. GRAHAM WALLAS, P. S. HARTOG, 
J.d. , J. C. TARVER, H. J. MACKI NDER, 

Editea by SPENSER WILKINSON. 


CITIES of INDIA. By G. W. 


FORREST, C.I.E., ex-Director of Records, Government 
of India. Demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


COINS of ANCIENT SICILY. By 


G. F. HILL, M.A., of the Department of Coins, 
British Museum. With 16 Collotype Plates, 80 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, anda Map. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By 


Prof. WILLIAM JAMES, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 


The 
BUILDINGS. By H. M. LEAF. Illustrated. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By Beatrice Helen Barmby, 


Author of ‘ Gisli Sursson.’ Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SONGS and LYRICS. By Henley 


DALE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HAROLD. By Lord Lytton. Reissue 
of the Edition containing Mr. GEORGE LAURENCE 
GOMME’S Introduction and Notes. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘ HAROLD.’ 


READING ABBEY. By Charles 


MACFARLANE. Reissue of the Edition containing 
Mr. GEORGE LAURENCE ee Introduction 
and Notes. Illustrated. 3s. 6d 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


INGATHERINGS FROM OUR HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE. 














Demy 8vo. To be completed in 12 vols. 4s. net each. 
NOW READY. 
TUDOR TRACTS. With an Intro- 
duction by A. F. POLLARD, F.R.Hist.S., Author of 
* Protector Somerset,’ ‘A Life of Henry VIIL.,’ &c. 


STUART TRACTS. With an Intro- 
ome ie. H. FIRTH, Fellow of All Souls, Author 
of ‘The Life of Cromwell. 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS. Mainly 
of the Seventeenth Centu: v With an Introduction by 
C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton, Author 
of ‘The Dawn of Modern Geography. * 2 vols. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED. 
With an Introduction by ANDREW LAN 


CRITICAL ESSAYS and LITERARY 
FRAGMENTS. With an Introduction by CHURTON 


POPULAR EDITION OF DE WET'S BOOK. 


THREE YEARS WAR. 3s. 6d. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co,, Lim1TED, 
Westminster, 


INTERNAL WIRING of 





DAVID NUTT, 57, LONG ACRE. 





THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
QUARTERLY. 


Edited by H. FRANK HEATH. 
APRIL, 1903. 
3s. 6d. net (3s. 9d. post free). 
Contents. 

A PORTRAIT of the - Age GASTON PARIS. 

OBITUARY : — Prof. E. W. P. KER — JAMES 
BOIELLE. DE v. PAYEN- PAYNE 

L. E. KASTNER. The FRENCH SYMBOLISTS. 

R. W. CHAMBERS. The MODERN LANGUAGE 
—— at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. With 3 

ates. 

STUDIES in TRANSLATION.—I. GOETHES ITALIEN- 

ISCHE REISE. 


Vol. VI. No. 1. 


REVIEWS :—R. W. BOND, The Complete Works of John 
Lyly; J.G. ROBERTSON, A History of German Litera- 
ture; H. MIDDENDORFF, Altenglisches Flurnamen- 
buch ; J. L. WESTON, The’ Three Days’ Tournament ; 
P. ANDRAUD, La Vie et I’Buvre du Troubadour 
Raimon de Miraval; L. LARSSON, Fridpj6fs saga ins 

} rene 5 oe and R. a The King and 

tertainm: —_ at Richmond, 1636; A. W. 
BRITY, Macbeth ; O. SHIPLEY, Comins Mariana. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING :— 

The MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The TRAINING of the MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHER. 

The USE and ABUSE of TRANSLATION in MODERN 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION. 

NOTES and COMMENTS. 

The NEW GERMAN ORTHOGRAPHY. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

REFORM METHOD JOTTINGS. 

REVIEWS: Clarke and Tanquerey’s Intermediate 
French Grammar—Siepmann’s Primary French 
Course — Bell’s French Course — Atkins’s Skeleton 
German Grammar. 

INDEX of AUTHORS APPEARING in the BIBLIOGRA- 

PHICAL LISTS for 1902. 

*,* The MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY is the 
organ of the Modern Language Association, the Subscription 
to which is 10s. 6d. per annum, and the Members of which 
receive the M.L.Q. gratis. Applications = membership 
should be made to the Hon. Sec., care of the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE, 9, Stonor Road, West Kensing- 
ton, to whom remittances should be sent. 


JUST ISSUED. 


ON the LITERARY THEORIES of 
TAINE and HERBERT SPENCER. Two Lectures by 
A.T. W. BORSDORF, Ph.D., Professor at the Univer- 

sity College of Wales, ‘Aberystwyth. Crown 8vo, 
iv-69 pp. 1s. net. 

** As preliminary to an attempt at constructing a 
Science of Literature, the author criticizes the two most 
influential theories of literary exsthetics of the last fifty 

ears: 


years. 
FOUR OLD-IRISH SONGS of 


SUMMER and WINTER. Edited and Translated b 
KUNO MEYER. Demy 8vo, sewed, 2s. net; 2s. 


post free. 
*,* These remarkable poems —, to a vivid love and a 
keen study of nature at a time (eighth and ninth century) 
when the only other nature-poetry of European literature was 
that of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. On the Celtic, as on 
the Teutonic side, Britain boasts the oldest and most 
beautiful nature-poetry of modern Europe. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. XVII. MAY, 1903. No. 4, 1s. 6d. net. 
Contents. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
Adversaria upon the Fragments of Sophocles. 
TUCKER. 


On Euripides, ‘ pod 837. W. A. MOORE. 
Adnotamenta in Papyros Musei Britannici Graecas 
Maximam Partem Lexicographica II. GUILELMUS 
CRONERT. 
Emendations on Cicero’s Verrines. W. PETERSON. 
Note on Horace, ‘Ep.I.,’ 2. 31. W.C. F. WALTERS. 
The Double Recension in the Poems of Prudentius. 
E. O. WINSTEDT. 
A Note on Virgilius Maro. H. A. STRONG. 
NOTES. 
REVIEWS :— 
Radermacher’s ‘ Demetrius de Elocutione.’ 
ROBERTS. 
Ball’s ‘A locyntosis of Seneca.’ FRANK FROST 
‘ABBOTT. 


tT. G. 


W. RHYS 


Lindsay's ‘ Martial.’ J. D. DUFF. 
Shuckburgh’s ‘ Augustus.” FRANKLIN T. RICHARDS. 


Myres’s ‘History of Rome.’ M. ALFORD. 
VERSION :— 
From the Wisdom of Solomon, XVIII. 5. In Greek 


choral measures. W. HEADLAM 


ARCH ZOLOG@Y :— 
The British School at Rome. W. H. D. ROUSE. 
Two Pamphlets on Malta. W.H. D. ROUSE. 
Monthly Record. F. H. MARSHALL. 
Mitteilungen des Kaiserlichen Deutschen Archzo- 
logischen Instituts. . W. 
Numismatic Summaries. WARWICK WROTH. 


SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONDAY THE lirsz. 


“THIS IMPERISHABLE UTTERANCHE.” 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 


A SONG of SPEED. By William 


ERNEST HENLEY. Small 4to. Printed at the Con- 
stable Press. Sewed, ls. (1s. 1d. post free). 


The CHATELAINE of VERGI. A 


French Metrical Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited by L. BRANDIN, Professor of Romance Philo- 
logy in the University of London, and Translated into 
English Prose by ALICE KEMP-WELCH. With Collo- 
type Reproductions of a Fourteenth-Century Carved 
Ivory Casket — Scenes from the Romance. 16mo, 
112 ‘ at the Constable Press on Hand- 
made Paper. 2s, net (2s. 2d. post free). 

*,* The French original, one of the most interesting 
examples of French medizval story telling, a tale of passion 
in high life by a thirteenth-century Bourget, has hitherto 
only been accessible in M. Raynaud’s edition in Romania. 
Mrs. Kemp-Weich has striven to reproduce the grace, 
elegance, and archaic charm of the original. 


The MARRIAGE of CUPID and 


PSYCHE. Translated from the Latin of Apuleius by 
CHARLES STUTTAFORD. With 4 Designs by Jessie 
Mothersole. Royal 8vo. Printed at the Ballantyne 
Press, in Red and Black, in a Limited Issue of 500 Copies, 
on the finest Arnold Hand-made Paper. Bound in 
Vellum, 10s. 6d. net. (Ready on the 15th inst. 








TENTH EDITION, 


price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


Tenth Edition, 


With 3 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





Price One Shilling. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





G. STONEMAN, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS. 


By ANDREW LANG, M.A. LL.D., 


PRIMAL LAW. 


By J. J. ATKINSON. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*.* Mr, Atkinson's work deals with his theories as to the origins of human society, and especially as 
to the marriage relation. These were based on his knowledge of the natives of Nen Caledonia, among 
whom he spent nearly the whole of his life. Mr. Lang edited this part of the book, and his own part of it 
is of the nature of introduction and commentary. 


THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, 
And other Essays. 
By the late Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C,S.I. C.L.E. LL.D., &c. 
Edited by LADY HUNTER. 
With an Introduction by FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, Indian Civil Service (Retired). 


8vo, 9s. net. 
*,* Uniform with the ‘Life of Sir William Hunter.’ 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GREEK 
EMPIRE, 


And the Story of the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 


By EDWIN PEARS, LL.B., Author of ‘The Fall of Constantinople.’ 
With 3 Maps and 4 Illustrations. 








8vo, 18s. net. 


‘*Mr. Pears has earned the gratitude of all students of history by a work in which there is thought no less than 
scholarship, and colour no less than judgment. The general reader, too, may go far before he lays hands on a story of 
more thrilling interest or of such world-wide importance.”—Daily News. 


AN IVORY TRADER IN NORTH KENIA: 


The Record of an Expedition through Kikuyu to Galla-Land in East 
Equatorial Africa, with an Account of the Rendili and Burkeneji Tribes. 
By A. ARKELL-HARDWICK, F.R.G.S, 

With 23 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LAND OF THE BOXERS. 


China under the Allies. 
By Capt. GORDON CASSERLY, Indian Army, 
With 15 Illustrations anda Plan. &vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘*An extremely entertaining and valuable book. Capt. Casserly’s narrative is picturesque and 
very clear and concise account of the principal military operations during the campaign.”—St, James’s 


THE CROSSBOW: 


Medieval and Modern: Military and Sporting; its Construction, History, and 
Management, with a Treatise on the Balista and Catapult of the Ancients. 


By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 
With 220 Illustrations and Plans. Royal 4to. 63s. net. 


ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With 


Text descriptive of the most widely distributed and attractive of Alpine Plants. By Dr. JULIUS HOFFMANN. 
Translated by E. S. BARTON (Mrs. A. Gepp). With 40 Plates, containing 250 Coloured Figures, from Water-Colour 
Sketches by Hermann Friese. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


DISSERTATIONS on LEADING PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS. 


Being mainly reprinted from Mind. By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


HAMPSHIRE DAYS. By W. H. Hudson, Author of ‘Nature 


in Downland,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Bryan Hook, &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
STAY-AT-HOMES. By L. B. Walford, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ 


‘The Baby’s Grandmother,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CECILIA GONZAGA: a Drama. By R. C. Trevelyan. Feap. 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








raphic. 
azette, 


It gives a 




















“A pleasant play for the closet, and a piece of pure literature, and pure literature, welcome as it is from any quarter, 
will be sure of a special welcome when it comes from the son of Macaulay’s nephew and Fox’s biographer.”—TZimes, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 





MR. MURBAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT.—A NEW NOVEL 
BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of ‘ John Charity,’ entitled 


The PINCH of PROSPERITY. Large 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


READY ON MAY 12.—A NEW WORK 
BY MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of ‘The Heart’s Highway,’ entitled 


The WIND in the ROSE BUSH, and 


other Stories of the Supernatural. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ARTS in EARLY ENGLAND. 
By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A, Watson 
Gordon Professor of Fine Art in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Vol. I. The LIFE of SAXON ENGLAND in its 
RELATION to the ARTS. 

Vol. II. ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 
in ENGLAND from the CONVERSION of the 
SAXONS to the NORMAN CONQUEST. 

With Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s, net. 

[Just out, 


ISABELLA D’ESTE, MARCHIONESS 
of MANTUA, 1474-1539. A Study of the 
Renaissance. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
(Mrs. Ady), Author of ‘Beatrice D’Este,’ 
‘Madame,’ ‘Sacharissa,’ ‘The Painters of 
Florence,’ &c. With Illustrations, 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 25s. net. [Just out, 


PARIS in 48. Letters from a Resi- 
dent describing the Events of the Revolution. 
By Baroness BONDE (née Robinson). Edited 
by Mrs. WARR. Large crown 8vo, 8s, net. 
[Just out. 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. The Ideal 
Spectator—The Dramatic Critic—Old and New 
Criticism, By A. B. WALKLEY,. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. [Just out. 


‘*These lectures were interesting and stimulating to those 
who heard them, and they will be found, if possible, more 
interesting and suggestive by those whoread them. They 
are full of pregnant suggestions, of glancing sidelights, 
and of rapid allusions to a great variety «f men and things 
and opinions.” — Times. 


A WORK OF POETRY. 


The PIPES of PAN. From the Book 
of Myths, By BLISS CARMAN. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


The SACRED BEETLE. A Popular 


Treatise on Egyptian Scarabs in Art and 





History. By JOHN WARD, F.8.A., Author 
of ‘Pyramids and Progress,’ &c. Dedicated 
to Prof. Flinders Petrie, F.R.S. With 500 


Examples of Scarabs from the Author’s Col- 
lection, many Royal Portraits, and other Illus- 
trations. The Translations by F. LLEWELLYN 
GRIFFITH, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


** Not only every student of Egyptology, but al! who are 
interested in antiquities, will be charmed with this beautiful 
and instructive, yet never pretentious volume.”—Spectator. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. 
Books I.-VIII. Translated into English Verse 
by J. W. MACKAIL, formerly Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford, Author of a Manual 
of ‘Latin Literature,’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

[Just out, 


SPANISH PRINCIPIA. Part I. 


A First Spanish Course, containiog Grammar, 
Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabu- 
laries, on the Plan of Sir Wm. Smith’s 
‘Principia Latina.’ By H.J. WEINTZ. Crown 
8vo, 33, 6d. 
KEY TO ‘SPANISH PRINCIPIA.’ Part I. 1s. 
[Just out, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS. NEW LIST. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
JAMES BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 
STUDIES IN 
CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHY. 


8vo, 10s. net, 


“ We can hardly speak too highly of the literary execution 
of these essays. They are simple and straightforward, yet 
neat, incisive, and on fitting occasions humorous and pic- 


turesque. This is altogether a very interesting volume.’ 
Westminster 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
D.D. D.C.L., sometime Bishop of Durham. 


By his Son, ARTHUR WESTCOTT. 


With Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 


By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
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other Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


RONALD CARNAQUAY. A Com- 


mercial Clergyman. By BRADLEY GILMAN. 


RODERICK TALIAFERRO. A 


Story of Maximilian’s Empire. By GEORGE CRAM 
COOK. With Illustrations. 


The CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
. Cunaty. By PERCY MACKAYE. Crown &8vo, 


A SUPPLEMENT to SIR WILLIAM 
DRAKE’S CATALOGUE OF THE 
ETCHED WORK OF SIR FRANCIS 
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By H. NAZEBY HARRINGTON. 8vo, lis. net. 
APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
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REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post free, lls. 
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THE HORSEWOMAN. 
A Practical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. 


By Mrs, HAYES. Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, 


Second Bdition, Rewritten, Enlarged, and with about 150 
New and Original Photographic Illustrations added. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

FIELD.—“ This is the o occasion on which a practical 
horseman and a practical horsewoman have collaborated in 
bringing out a book on riding for ladies. The result is in 
every way satisfactory, and, no matter how well a lady msy 
ride, she will gain much’ valuable information from a 
perusal of ‘The Horsewoman.’ 





NOW READY, REVISED EDITION, 


he ye Enlarged, and 121 New and Original Photo- 
graphs added. Large crown 8vo, buckram, price 15s. net. 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR 
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With numerous [Illustrations and Frontispiece. 
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LITERATURE 


New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. Annotated by Thomas Carlyle, 
and edited by Alexander Carlyle, with 
an Introduction by Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, M.D. 2 vols. (John Lane.) 


Aut but six of the 268 letters printed in 
these volumes were in the “selections” 
from his wife’s letters which Carlyle 
handed to Froude in 1871, but only 
unfairly chosen extracts from a few of 
them are to be found among the 333 used 
in ‘Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle,’ published in 1883. In that com- 
pilation, as well as in his version of the 
‘ Reminiscences’ which preceded it, and in 
the four volumes of his ‘ Life of Carlyle’ (of 
which two also preceded and two followed 
it), Froude so grievously betrayed the 
trust placed in him, and dealt so cruelly 
with the reputations both of husband and 
of wife, that there was good reason for the 
task which Mr. Alexander Carlyle has now 
performed. If the task was to be performed, 
indeed, it is a pity that it has been so long 
delayed. In the twenty years that have 
pe the wrong done to Carlyle’s memory 
and his wife’s has almost worn itself out. 
The new generation of readers that is now 
studying his writings for the first time 
in cheap editions knows little of the 
lamentable quarrel which was carried on 
over his grave; and though his corre- 
spondence is of much literary as well as 
biographical value, more of it than there 
was need for had already been pub- 
lished in Froude’s nine volumes, in Mr. 
Ritchie’s one, in Prof. Norton’s five, and 
in others, before Mr. Alexander Carlyle 
added these two to the heap. The mass 
must be sifted, and its best items must be 
put together within manageable compass, 
if it is to be made really useful. This 
undertaking will be greatly assisted by 
the present book, which for the first time 
adequately disposes of Froude’s assertions. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne’s introduction 
of eighty-seven pages is, unfortunately, far 
too long, and, it is scarcely too much to say, 
unnecessary and even offensive in all but 
one important particular. There is suffi- 





cient exposure of Froude’s painful inac- 
curacy in Mr. Alexander Oarlyle’s editorial 
notes, calling attention, in their proper 
sequence, to the most serious omissions and 
misquotations. Sir James’s repetition of 
some of these corrections is redundant and, 
on account of the pompous style employed by 
him, especially irritating. Only a medical 
man, more familiar with other tools than 
the pen, would speak of Froude’s ‘ un- 
wonted and unwarrantable liberties” as 
‘‘amputation or disembowelment,” or of 
Mrs. Oarlyle’s life, in Froude’s distorted 
view of it, as ‘‘ slow martyrdom by incessant 
stabs in non-vital places.” The medical man 
is in his element, however, and is probably 
correct, in his diagnosis of Mrs. Oarlyle’s 
frame of mind at the time of the Ashburton 
episode :— 

‘* It seems clear that she then passed through 
a mild, but protracted attack of mental disturb- 
ance, which would be technically called on its 
psychical side climacteric melancholia, and on 
its physical side neurasthenia.” 


Much that is somewhat strange in Mrs. 
Carlyle’s relations with others besides her 
husband may be explained, with no dis- 
credit to her, by “her pathological ten- 
dencies,’”’ which were “ highly neurotic’’ from 

irlhood, amounting at times to a nervous 
sees which showed itself in exaggerated 
fancies and self-torturing delusions as well 
as in the sick headaches and sleeplessness 
that in her later years she tried to check by 
opiates which aggravated her constitutional 


ailment :— 


‘* For several years before the date which I 
would fix as that of the climax of her mental 
trouble she had been occasionally taking hen- 
bane or hyoscyamus to allay pain and excit- 
ability and pretty frequently morphia to compel 
sleep, and it is a secondary action of the latter 
drug to induce unfounded suspicions and even 
delusions of persecution in those who habitually 
indulge in it. She was, like her husband, 
addicted to excessive tea-bibbing, and smoked 
cigarettes at a time when that practice was less 
common amongst English ladies than it is to- 
day. She was in short the very woman in whom 
the physician would expect a nervous break- 
down at a critical epoch of life. The drawback 
to her writings, it must be allowed, is the sick- 
room flavour that pervades them and the fre- 
quent invocations of castor-oil. They are of 
scientific interest as presenting an instructive 
series of studies in neurotics, but they are per- 
haps a little too bulletinish for the general 
taste.” 


By the light of this theory the letters 
printed in these volumes, and especially the 
passages that Froude omitted from many 
of those printed by him in garbled form, 
gain in clearness, and we are able to under- 
stand, with nothing but increased sympathy 
for Mrs. Carlyle, how the troubles of her 
married life were largely of her own making, 
and how Carlyle, if he was, as his mother 
said, ‘‘gie [ gey?] illtodeal with ” (not, accord- 
ing to Froude’s perversion, ‘‘to live with”’), 
had himself much to bear. There were 
faults on both sides, but the elder Sterling 
was doubtless right when he said to Mrs. 
Carlyle, ‘‘ You would be a vast deal more 
amiable if you were not so damnably 
clever.” The cleverness asserted itself, 
among other and pleasanter ways, in jealous 
fits against other clever women, such as 
Lady Ashburton; but the letters here pub- 
lished for the first time only make it more 





than ever evident that the Carlyles con- 
tinued ardent lovers all through their — 
years of married life, and that, if 
sometimes exacted too much devotion from 
the other, they were equal rivals in the self- 
sacrifice which is prevented from being any 
sacrifice at all by the affection, stronger than 
duty, which prompts it. Not all the diffi- 
culties of the Carlyles have been yet exhi- 
bited, but we do not want any more medical 
evidence. As it is, Sir James Crichton- 
Browne is led to overstate his case. Often 
we admire his ingenuity more than his 
soundness of judgment. 

In compiling his three volumes of ‘ Letters 
and Memorials’ Froude, of course, for the 
most part, selected from the material at 
his hand what was of most literary interest. 
But, in view of this fact, there is a surprising 
amount of good grain in Mr. Alexander 
Oarlyle’s aftermath. ‘Jane,’ Mrs. Montagu 
once said, ‘‘ everybody is born with a voca- 
tion, and yours is to write little notes.” 
Most of the contents of the work before us 
are letters of good length rather than notes, 
averaging more than two pages apiece. But 
few of them lack sparkle, and nearly all 
bristle with wit and humour. Mrs. Carlyle’s 
mock-heroic narration of her household 
worries was as interesting as her gossip 
about her husband’s work and about the 
men and women of note with whom they 
associated. Six short samples of her 
style of writing may be given, almost at 
random. In 1844 she wrote from Lanca- 
shire :— 

‘‘Mrs, Ames’s musical soiree in the evening, 
—in a small room with every breath of air 
excluded,—did me far more mischief. Still I 
do not regret having gone to see how ‘they ack 
in the various places.’ Most of the company 
were Unitarians; the men with faces like a 
meat-axe ; the women most + without 
bustles, —a more unloveable set of human 
beings I never looked on. However, I had a 
long, rather agreeable talk with James Mar- 
tineau, the only ‘ Ba-ing I could love’ of the 
whole nightmare-looking fraternity. He is a 
man with a ‘subdued temper,’ or I am greatly 
mistaken ; but he is singularly in earnest for a 
Unitarian. Bold enough to utter any truth that 
he has, in season and out of season, and as 
affectionate-hearted as a woman (I use the 
common form of expression without recognising 
the justice of it).” 

And in 1845, while her husband was in 


Scotland :— 

‘*‘ Did you know that Alfred Tennyson is to 
have a pension of 200l. a year after all? Peel 
has stated his intention of recommending him 
to Her Gracious Majesty, and that is considered 
final: ‘A chaqu’un selon sa capacité!’ Lady 
Harriet told me that he wanted to marry ; 
‘must have a woman to live beside; would 
prefer a lady, but—cannot afford one ; and so 
must marry a maid-servant.’ Mrs. Henry 
Taylor said she was about to write him on 
behalf of their housemaid, who was quite a 
superior character in her way.” 

More compact was this note in 1852 :— 

‘‘Oh, such a fuss the Brownings made over 
Mazzini this day! My private opinion of 
Browning is, in spite of Mr. C.’s favour for 
him, that he is ‘nothing,’ or very little more, 
‘but a fluff of feathers!’ She is true and good, 
and the most womanly creature.” 

Two years earlier she had passed her 
verdict on one of her husband’s disciples :— 

‘‘ To-morrow I shall lay out two sixpences in 
forwarding ‘ Alton Locke’ (‘ The Devil among 
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the Tailors’ would have been the best name for 
it). It will surely be gratifying to you, the 
sight of your own name in almost every 
second page! But for that, I am ashamed to 
say I should have broken down in it a great 
way this side of the end! It seems to me, in 
spite of Geraldine’s hallelujahs, a mere—not 
very well-boiled—broth of Morning-chronicle- 
ism, in which you play the part of the tasting- 
bone of Poverty Row. An oppressive, painful 
Book! I don’t mean painful from the miseries 
it delineates, but from the impression it gives 
one that ‘young Kingsley,’ and many like him, 
are ‘running to the Crystal’ as hard as the 

can ; and that ‘the end of all that agitation will 
be the tailors and needle-women eating up all 
Maurice’s means’ (figuratively speaking). And 
then, all the indignation against existing things 
strikes somehow so numbly! like your Father 
whipping the bad children under the bedclothes! 
But the old Scotchman [Saunders Mackaye] is 
capital,—only that there never was nor ever 
will be such an old Scotchman. I wonder what 
will come of Kingsley—go mad, perhaps.” 


This, penned in 1859, is kindlier :— 


**And there is an unknown Entity, who is 
pleased to pass by the name of George Eliot, to 
whom I have owed acknowledgment a week 
back for the present of her new novel ‘ Adam 
Bede,’ a really charming Book, which, Novel 
tho’ it be, I advise you to read ; and I engage 
that you will not find the time miss-spent, under 
penalty of reading the dreariest Book of Ser- 
mons you like to impose on me, if you do!” 


But in the same letter she exclaimed :— 


‘* What a mercy you were married a good 
many years ago! You could hardly have suc- 
ceeded in finding a Wife now who had not pub- 
lished a Book or contributed to a Journal, or at 
least had a MS. in progress!” 


The volumes contain several welcome 
portraits and other illustrations, and are 
supplied with a good index. 





The Nation’s Need: Chapters on Education. 

Edited by Spenser Wilkinson. (Constable 

& Co.) 

THESE papers are the work of experts 
selected by the editor, who himself supplies 
a few words of introduction which state 
broadly the defects in education under 
which this country labours. He also con- 
tributes three chapters on ‘The Nation’s 
Servants,’ dealing with the teaching of our 
sailors and soldiers. These are, it need 
hardly be said, admirable. Mr. Wilkinson 
is dealing with his own subject, and brings 
out with a lucidity and brevity unusual in 
the specialist some main conclusions which, 
once recognized, will clear the ground 
considerably. 

“Nature,” we read, “ suggests a division 
of man’s preliminary educational period 
into three equal parts of seven years each,” 
and the pressing need of the nation to-day 
is to make the best educational use of these 
three eriods—that is, to bring to the highest 
possible efficiency our systems of primary, 
secondary, university, and higher techno- 
logical instruction, and to co-ordinate them 
in such a way that our boys and girls as 
they grow up shall not waste their time in 
going to schools and colleges for which they 
are unfitted, nor waste their faculties by not 
receiving the higher education for which 
they are fitted. 

e first stage of school life is discussed 
by Messrs. Marvin and Graham Wallas and 
by Miss Dodd. Mr. Marvin depicts the 





ideal elementary school, and in a subsequent 
chapter compares the actual English school 
with those of foreign countries. The most 
noticeable weakness in our schools is in 
“the equipment of the teachers,” and 
it springs from the selection, training, 
and employment of pupil teachers. This 
rather perplexing practical difficulty is also 
considered by Mr. Mackinder, who exposes 
the insufficiency of preparation of King’s 
scholars passing from pupil-teachership to 
the training colleges. the present cir- 
cumstances it seems inexpedient—almost 
impossible—to abolish (as some educa- 
tional reformers propose) pupil-teachership 
altogether, but it will surely be within the 
powers of the new county educational 
authorities, if not of the official experts in 
Whitehall, to elaborate a more liberal and 
more educative course of preparation for 
pupil teachers than the existing one. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Marvin, 
speaking from wide experience of our ele- 
mentary schools, considers that, on the 
whole, a favourable comparison may be 
instituted between them and their foreign 
rivals. And he tells us that ‘‘it is quite as 
common for us to overlook our advantages 
in dealing with this problem as to forget 
our deficiencies.” We have three main 
advantages—first, a central authority which, 
‘« while encouraging local freedom, in accord- 
ance with our national traditions, commands 
the unquestioning obedience of the whole 
country”; second, our ‘spirit of compro- 
mise’’; and the third is—we are rather 
surprised to hear it—‘‘that we possess a 
strongly organized and vigilant organiza- 
tion of teachers, more powerful in the State 
than any organization of teachers abroad.” 

Mr. Graham Wallas appears to think less 
highly of our central authority than does 
Mr. Marvin, and seems to expect but little 

ood from the two branches of the Board of 

ucation, the relations between them being 
the result of a “‘ series of squabbles between 
official personages,” nor from the present 
organization of secondary and primary local 
authorities, which “is in the main due to a 
series of illogical political compromises.”’ 
He points out defects in the official inspec- 
tion and control of primary and technical 
schools, and attributes many of them, 
whether rightly or wrongly we cannot say, 
to Sir John Gorst while Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education; 
but surely the impression made by the freaks 
of a single highly placed official is not 
indelible and can be erased by his successors. 

Miss Dodd, in the chapters devoted to the 
primary education of girls, takes the oppor- 
tunity of saying smart things in criticism of 
our elementary schools, but they are applic- 
able in many cases to a condition of instruc- 
tion now obsolescent if not obsolete, and 
cannot in fairness be directed against 
schools as they now are. She appears to 
fall into the prevalent mistake that popular 
education was very slightly developed in 
pre-Reformation days; whereas ‘Tudor 
times” ushered in a period of thick dark- 
ness, 80 far, at any rate, as popular elemen- 
tary instruction was concerned. Miss 


Dodd, in considering the school and its 
teacher, discusses many interesting ques- 
tions concerning girls, the best curricula 
for them, and the best methods of training 
their teachers. The problem of co-education, 





now so prominent in the discussion of 
experts, is treated a and we 
gather that mixed schools have not won 
Miss Dodd’s approval. In this we agree 
with her, although in America there is a 
great, if not a growing, body of autho- 
rities who would place girls and boys 
side by side in class-rooms. 

Useful and interesting chapters on higher 
education in France and Germany are 
contributed by Mr. Hartog and Mr. Find- 
later ; and Mr. Findlater also enters at length 
into an account of secondary day schools, and 
the object and scope of their routine. It is 
in schools of this grade that our national 
needs are, by general admission, greatest. 
Incidentally he expresses regret that indi- 
vidual examination has been abolished to 
too great an extent in our schools, and 
inspection substituted for it. This was ‘“‘a 
rash experiment undertaken by Whitehall 
in the elementary school,” and the result of 
it “‘is not encouraging.” Mr. Findlater 
states truly enough that ‘‘ study and lessons 
cover only one side of school life”; but he 
certainly misrepresents the prevalent view 
of fathers and mothers in charging 
English parents with astonishing indiffer- 
ence ‘‘to this side of the work of education” 
—+t.¢., to the training of character. 

Mr. Tarver and Mr. Mackinder respec- 
tively devote chapters to our public-school 
and our higher (¢.¢., university) education. 
Our present requirement—and it is a very 
urgent one—is that our people, ‘man for 
man and woman for woman, whether 
leaders or rank and file, must be more than 
the equal of like numbers in other lands.”’ 
This is ‘‘the present problem” which Mr. 
Mackinder puts before us, and for the solu- 
tion of which he offers some serviceable 
suggestions. 

Dr. Breul contributes two chapters on 
‘The Teaching of Modern Languages ’—by 
no means the least interesting in the volume. 
These languages, taught as he would teach 
them, will supply a course of study of the 
highest educational value, while imparting 
information of great use in every-day life. 
Grammar, we are glad to find, would not be 
considered negligible, but it would be taught 
‘inductively, with the co-operation of the 
pupils, from the texts read in class,” and 
the students’ attention would be frequently 
concentrated on first-class classical writings. 
Teachers adopting the reformed methods 
would interest their classes in the charac- 
teristics of foreign life, thought, customs, 
and institutions so as to give them ‘the 
first basis of a true appreciation of foreign 
peculiarities and of foreign excellence.” 








The Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir 
William Temple. Newly edited from the 
Original MSS. by Israel Gollancz. 
(Moring.) 

WE feel sure that no one can regret more 

than Judge Parry the unfortunate circum- 

stances which have made this charming 
little volume the centre of a literary quarrel 
of the first importance in many respects to 
all who have the interests of learning and 
literature at heart. It is especially unfor- 
tunate that, acting solely, as we must believe, 
in the cause of right and in the interests 
of literary men, he should find himself 
opposed by some of the most self-sacrificing 
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and devoted of the students of English lite- 
rature. He has shown himself possessed of 
taste and delicate fantasy, and it is largely 
due to his efforts that public appreciation 
of these letters was quickened and main- 
tained. 

Their history may be readily summed up. 
With other papers of Sir William Temple, 
they remained in private ownership till 
1891, when they were sold to the nation. 
In 1836 Courtenay printed extracts from 
some forty-two of them, and Macaulay, in 
his essay on Temple (1838), set the final 
seal of public approval on them. Fifty 
years later, as a consequence of a maga- 
zine article, what purported to be an 
accurate copy of the letters was placed at 
Mr. Parry’s disposal, and in 1888 the 
letters were given to the world by him 
as a connected story. The success of 
the work was immediate, and a new 
edition was issued the same year. In this 
the letters were numbered and arranged 
into chapter-groups with a link of annota- 
tions between them, while an introduction 
was contributed by Mr. Parry, eked out 
with extensive quotations from Macaulay. 
The annotations consist of reflections by 
the editor intermingled with biographical 
and other notes drawn from peerages, county 
histories, and common sources of infor- 
mation. The public demand for the book 
was soon satisfied, and it has been out of 
print for several years. 

So matters rested until, a few months 
ago, a new edition of the letters was 
announced. It does not seem that there was 
any undue haste shown in thus taking up 
another man’s work. Perhaps no workers 
are so susceptible to questions of priority as 
scientific men ; but no chemist, for example, 
would be blamed who took up a research 
which had been untouched for years by a 
previous student. Still less would he be 
expected to ignore his predecessor’s work and 
conclusions. The Osborne letters were now 
public property, and presumably whatever 
copyright belonged to their owners was 
freely thrown open. In addition their 
sequence had been redetermined by a 
highly trained expert in the British Museum, 
and whatever copyright this independent 
arrangement permitted was also thrown 
open to public use. The difficulties of 
arrangement have in some quarters been 
overrated. The classification of fifty undated 
letters interspersed with a few dated ones, 
all confined to a period of two years, and 
studded with notes of time, presents no 
more difficulty to a student properly trained 
in the study of Shakspeare or Chaucer 
criticism than the arrangement of as many 
skeletal bones would to any modern 
zoologist. The — variations of order 
are trifling, and depend on the relative 
value of the criteria adopted; but all com- 
petent students would arrive at the same 
grouping, and, with two or three exceptions, 
at the same order within the groups. 

We have great sympathy for the 
pei position that undue use should not 

e made of another man’s text and notes, 
and that a most reprehensible looseness in 
this matter has become the almost universal 
usage. The public spirit of scholars 


has become such a matter of course 
that even the formal courtesy of apply- 
ing for leave to use the materials which 





another has brought to light has become 
the rarest exception. It is time that 
this evil usage was stopped, and Judge 
Parry has laid the republic of letters under 
an obligation by his action. To ascertain 
how far this condemnation applies to Mr. 
Gollancz, we have thought it our dutytomake 
a somewhat close examination and comparison 
of his work with Judge Parry’s latest edi- 
tion, tosetout to what extent he has made use 
of his predecessor’s matter. Mr. Gollancz’s 
edition consists of an introduction of 24 
pages (including the 11 pages quoted from 
Macaulay), 322 pages of letters, 29 pages of 
notes, and 10 pages of index. The intro- 
duction must be pronounced free from sus- 
picion. It contains much matter not to be 
found in its predecessor, and corrects some 
obvious mistakes. If the passage from 
Macaulay is reprinted from Parry’s book it 
contains a passage omitted by him. Of 
course, common errors do not prove that 
one editor copies from another, if the error 
was made by the previous authority. 
Thus on p. ix Mr. Gollancz speaks of 
Shrubland Hall, COoddenham, a mis- 
take occurring in Parry, both writers 
taking it from Courtenay, p. vi preface. 
As regards the text, it is admitted that for 
convenience a copy of Judge Parry’s text 
was sent to the printers, but the text as 
given to the public has some two thousand 
differences, and a large number of omitted 
lines inserted. It was because of this use 
of his text that Judge Parry obtained 
an injunction and stopped the issue 
of the improved edition. As regards the 
notes, Mr. Gollancz has 191, of which 102 
are devoted wholly to corrections of Judge 
Parry’s text, while of the remaining 89 a 
large proportion are biographical, and pre- 
sumably based upon the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ to which the editor 
acknowledges his obligation. Examining 
the notes more closely, we find that in those 
common to both editions there is evidence 
both of the use of common sources and of 
the fact that some of the earlier editor’s 
notes were considered in the preparation of 
the later edition. The note ‘‘ Goring House”’ 
(p. 825) contains a mistake common to both 
editors, founded on a passage in Evelyn. 
Goring House was not in Arlington Street, 
but on part of the site of Buckingham 
Palace. ‘‘Sir Thos. Osborne”’ (p. 326), Mr. 
Gollancz corrects an error—Lady Bridget 
Bertie (not Lindsay, sic). ‘‘ Your sister” 
(p. 329) has the same information, but cor- 
rects two errors. ‘‘ Bussy” (p. 330). This 
note is identical with that on p. 63 of Parry, 
containing the same misprint of ‘‘ Avenson ” 
for Alenson. It is hardly conceivable 
that either Judge Parry or Mr. Gollancz 
should have been ignorant of the proper 
name of Marguerite’s brother. ‘‘ Mrs. Ch.” 
(p. 330) is a note of Courtenay’s, taken 
without acknowledgment by Parry, and 
with an error corrected by Gollancz. ‘‘ H.C.” 
(p. 332), an error in date of Parry corrected 
by Gollancz. ‘‘ My brother Peyton” (p. 334), 
much added to by Gollancz. ‘‘R. Spencer” 
(p. 334), a mistake of Parry’s also made by 
Gollancz. ‘‘ Lady of the lobster”’ (p. 335), 
the actual statements are much the same in 
both editions, but Gollancz gives point to the 
note by his suggestion that Dorothy had 
Herrick in her mind when she wrote. 
“Tom Cheek” (p. 336). The note differs 





from Parry by giving the correct spellin 
of Pyrgo, tot statin that the R third 
daughter married Lord chet ”; Essex 
was, however, most probably the second 
daughter. “My Lady Ormond”? (p. 337). 
This note has a general similarity to Parry’s. 
Of course, the information in it is probably 
extant in many reference books. “ Broghill” 
and ‘Saye’’ (p. 338), These notes are in 
Parry and also in Courtenay. ‘‘ My Lady 
Devonshire”’ (p. 344) has a great similarity 
to Parry, perhaps because both drew their 
information from the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ but with some important 
corrections and additions. ‘‘ Pinto” (p. — 
This note Parry took from Courtenay, while 
Gollancz acknowledges his source. ‘‘ Hert- 
ford’’ (p. 347) has a certain similarity, but 
new facts inserted. ‘‘Cambden” (p. 347). A 
note taken by Parry from the ‘ Fifth Report 
of the Hist. MSS. Com.’ and with a mistake 
in spelling the name. Gollancz misprints 
‘‘Treland’’ for Rutland. These are, in sum, 
the notes which might be thought to have 
been extracted from Judge Parry’s edition. 
The notes by Mr. Gollancz on books men- 
tioned in the text are more in number and 
very much fuller than those of Judge Parry, 
and of quite a different order of merit. 
Proper names are spelt correctly by Mr. 
Gollancz and very loosely by Judge Parry, 
while the latter habitually uses the work of 
his predecessor without acknowledgment. 
As regards the index Mr. Gollancz’s is 
incomparably better and more useful than 
his predecessor’s. 

Summing up our review of the whole 
book, we venture to think that Mr. Gollancz 
has produced a good and scholarly text of 
the letters, and that the use he made of his 
predecessor’s work was permitted by the 
current usages of the literary world. We 
have already indicated our opinion that 
these usages are in urgent need of revision, 
and it is Mr. Gollancz’s ill-fortune that he 
has acted as whipping-boy for his fellow- 
editors. But we hope that the reform may 
not be pushed to excess. It is difficult to 
see how any real work is to be done in the 
way of critical editions if every scrap of 
knowledge bearing on a subject has to bear 
the hall-mark of forty-two years’ publication 
on it. As for the present case, we think 
that if we had published a text as “ faithful 
and accurate,” which contained some six 
hundred errors and omissions (deliberate or 
otherwise), we should not have been anxious 
to make that particular work the centre of 
a violent controversy. We must add that, 
in view of the wide ventilation of the 
matter already in various quarters, we are 
not inclined to publish any letters on the 
question. 





By Gaston 


Medieval French Literature. 
(Dent 


Paris. ‘‘The Temple Primers.” 

& Oo.) 
To have from the pen of so eminent a 
writer us the late Gaston Paris an authori- 
tative statement translated into English 
of our knowledge of the history and 
development of French literature in the 
Middle Ages is no small boon to students, 
and Mr. Gollancz is to be congratulated on 
his success in securing the work for his 
series. English readers, too, are to be con- 
gratulated in that the writer of the book is 
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a master of the art of exposition, who could 
have made the Homeric catalogue of ships 
interesting reading, and who has reduced 
the matter of long volumes into 160 pages 
without either sacrificing the essential or 
overloading it with detail. 

The aim of the work, we are told, is to 
bring out the salient points of French intel- 
lectual and artistic production in the Middle 
Ages—to call attention to the expression of 
the national genius in its literature, and 
more especially to its influence upon the 
literary development of other countries. This 
has been admirably done fsom the French 
standpoint, though it might be urged 
that in fact there was no French nation 
in the Middle Ages—only a language— 
that a Breton, a Norman, an Angevin, 
a Burgundian, or a Limousin had little 
more in common with a Frenchman than 
he had with a Scot. To this the author 
might have replied by including them all 
as part of the elements which make up the 
national genius of to-day, while an equally 
perfervid Englishman would on his side 
assert that the works written in French 
before the sixteenth century had no relation 
to French literature since that period, and 
were not in that sense French at all, but one 
of the contributory sources of English. The 
truth, no doubt, lies in the mean; but ele- 
mentary text-books cannot be written with 
qualifications to every statement, and the 
author’s work is not so Chauvinist as his 


The book is divided into chapters 
corresponding to well-defined epochs — 
the Merovingian, the Carolingian, the first 
tive Capets, from Louis VII. to Louis VIIL., 
from Louis IX. to Charles VI., and so on. 
The most interesting of these, from our 
point of view, are the periods in which 
romantic literature was in the making. 
We find, of course, the “thousands of 
storytellers — Breton and French—spread- 
ing them [the Celtic stories] throughout 
the little courts of France and England,” 
even into North Italy. But it is not 
till the fourth period is reached that we 
become conscious of the weak foundation of 
the accepted beliefs so clearly and ably put 
forward by our author. In the ‘‘ matter of 
Britain” especially they are a hash of 
known facts, more or less (principally less) 
probable deductions, and mere surmises, in 
which fact plays by far the least important 
part. Take, for example, this quotation :— 

‘**Unfortunately these works, of so much im- 
portance [the prose ‘Arthur’ romances], have 
searcely reached us in their original form: in 
the succeeding epoch they were amplified and 
retouched in such a way as to alter considerably 
their primitive character; there are some we 
only know by foreign imitations, others of which 
we possess only the name. The earliest, and 
certainly the most remarkable, seems to be 
‘Lancelot,’ which was written towards 1210, in 
part from anterior poems, but principally with 
the aid of the author’s invention, mo wished 
to trace a finished picture of ‘courtois’ love 
between the model of knights and the model of 
adies.” 

Here the first half is fact; the statement 
that the ‘Lancelot’ was written towards 
1210 is a surmise resting on an inverted 
cone of theory; “in part from anterior 
poems ”’ has at least some foundation, but 
not much. One poem, thought on insuf- 
ficient grounds to be anterior, is known to 





exist, and the last clause would hardly seem 
justified in its limitation to most readers of 
the ‘ Lancelot.’ The passage illustrates the 
difficulty in the way of writing for ele- 
mentary students on matters of controversy, 
and we confess that it is hard to state the 
facts more clearly if one is to give expression 
to the views generally held. 

The whole book is full of happy charac- 
terizations and luminous summaries, and a 
good example is the comparison of the early 
thirteenth century with its predecessor :— 

‘*Tts literary art is more conscious of its aims 
and its effects, is altogether more delicate, more 
learned, though less spontaneous, powerful, and 
simple: it is Gothic architecture, with its ele- 
gance, its slenderness, and its rich ornamenta- 
tion, succeeding the grave and somewhat 
ponderous Romanesque ”; 


or the notes on ‘ Aucassin and Nicolette’ and 
the ‘Romance of the Rose.’ It cannot fail 
to be of the greatest service to all who are 
interested in the history of our own litera- 
ture and of the great literature which lies 
at its root. 

And this leads us to some remarks on the 
character of the translation of the work 
before us. Some one has blundered in 
entrusting that duty to inefficient hands. 
The translator is ignorant not only 
of the technical terms used by English 
students of literature, but even of the names 
of books familiar for centuries. The ‘Can- 
ticle of Canticles’ is put for the ‘Song of 
Songs,’ ‘ Floire and Blanchefleur ’ is ‘ Floris 
and Blanchfleur,’ the ‘Tombeur of Notre 
Dame’ is ‘Our Lady’s Tumbler,’ the 
‘Desires of the Peacock’ is the ‘ Vows of 
the Peacock,’ while ‘ Beautiful Jane,’ how- 
ever accurate, is hardly an ideal rendering 
of ‘ La Belle Jehanne,’ or ‘ Isaie the Triste- 
ful’ of ‘Isaie le Triste.’ We understand 
that the rendering is the work of a lady; 
her partiality for ‘‘and which” as a clause- 
beginning, and her uncertainty as to ‘‘ shall’”’ 
and “ will,’’ may be “dialectical” (to use 
her adjectival form of “dialect’’), but other 
gems of ‘‘ English as she is wrote’’ are hardly 
to be explained so readily. Here are some: 
‘“scarce converted to Christianism”’; ‘‘among 
the jongleurs were so-called ‘tombeurs’ 
when their talent was limited to leaps and 
somersaults”; ‘“‘the vein properly national 
continued to flow”; ‘towards 1316 a poet 
eocens wrote the last romance of adventure in 
verse which has probably been composed ”; 
Thibaud of Champagne is called “the best 
songster of his day”; Joinville ‘ was 
regarded as the last witness and the 
supreme arbitrator of an old - fashioned 
courtesy ’’; ‘“‘she exposed to women their 
duties and also their rights”; ‘there is 
gaiety in his dialogising”; ‘‘ historical but 
over all fabulous.” The published works 
of the translator are difficult to account for 
in the face of English such as this. 

To return to a more congenial subject, we 
would express the gratitude which every 
student must feel to a great and accom- 
plished writer for turning aside to the com- 
paratively humble task of writing an ele- 
mentary text-book. But that writer is, 
alas! no longer alive to receive our 
praise. His success justified one of the 
commonplaces of pedagogy, but it involved 
none the less a sacrifice of time and energy 
which many in his ition would have 
hesitated to make. e book’s inclusion 





in the series notably raises its character, 
and imposes a corresponding responsibility 
on other writers in it, of which, we are 
confident that they will adequately dis- 
charge themselves. We hope soon to 
welcome a second edition which shall be 
a — worthy rendering of the master’s 
work. 








A Study of Prose Fiction. By Bliss Perry. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


We do not know who the fortunate 
‘‘Princeton men’? may be who listened 
‘“‘amiably ” to Mr. Bliss Perry’s lectures on 
the art of fiction; but we can confidently 
congratulate them on their privilege. Mr. 
Perry’s work is at once learned, well 
reasoned, tolerant, and sympathetic. He 
confesses in his introduction that he has 
had the advantage not only of writing 
fiction himself, but also of editing the 
Atlantic Monthly, during which time ‘many 
thousands of manuscript stories” passed 
through his hands. These are qualifications 
which, in a man of observation and insight, 
are invaluable; and Mr. Perry has both. 
He pleads by way of apology that his book 
must be homiletic, which is, of course, the 
essence of any work attempting to define 
laws of art. But we do not see that any 
apology is necessary. It is perhaps a con- 
cession to that inscrutable craving of the 
American for frivolity, always, of course, 
outside the realm of real business. Mr. 
Perry, however, throughout makes it clear 
that he looks upon the art of fiction as a 
real business. Perhaps the best evidence 
of this is his thoroughness. These chapters 
deal with the relation of fiction to poetry, 
drama, and science, with characterization, 
plot, and atmosphere, with realism and 
romanticism, with questions of form, and with 
the short story. Perhaps it is still essential 
in these earnest, conscientious days to start 
with a defence of fiction, and Mr. Perry 
quotes Jowett’s dictum that ‘‘ there are few 
ways in which people can be better employed 
than in reading a good novel.” As Mr. 
Perry says himself, ‘‘ its field is human life 
ccoeeed the experience of the race under count- 
less conditions of existence.” Fielding 
cailed himself ‘‘an historian of human 
nature,” and if ‘‘ the proper study of man- 
kind’? be man, the novelist needs no 
further excuse for his calling, and is under 
no necessity of proclaiming its dignity. It 
is a matter of history that the novel is 
derived from the epic, but it has broadened 
as it grew, whereas the stock from which it 
sprang has remained more or less restricted 
within conventional forms of an archaic 
type. The base upon which fiction is 
founded is the widest, if not the deepest, in 
all literature. Moreover, drama and poetry, 
and other forms of creative art, make no more 
call upon human talent than fiction at its 
highest. This is not, of course, to say that 
every second-rate novelist is upon a higher 
planethan, say, every second-rate dramatist or 
every poetaster. In connexion with the affilia- 
tion of prose fiction to poetry, we are glad to 
see that Mr. Perry is sound on the question 
of rhythm and language. He sees the 
necessity of keeping the two arts apart, 
and deprecates the use of over-ornamented 
prose. Dickens, for example, as has been 
frequently pointed out, often fell into the 
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trick of blank verse, and we believe there 
is an eminent critic who spent a fortnight 
helping Stevenson to dislocate the too suave 
rhythm of ‘ Prince Otto.’ The tendency of 
the emotional writer is to screw up and 
screw up until the prose becomes oratory, 
and ‘the rhythm becomes the regular 
iambic beat of English blank verse.’”’ This 
is, naturally, to destroy the illusion, and 
betray the writer into artifice which pre- 
vents verisimilitude. In the same way it 
is possible for the novelist to be too 
dramatic. Fiction is, as we have said, a 
much freer, looser medium, and is not 
necessarily bound by the unities which 
must conserve the lke of the drama. 
What made ‘ Peg Woffington’ a good play 
made it a bad novel. Mr. Perry acutely 
points out that the drama depends largely 
upon its climax or catastrophe, a factor 
which is by no means essentis! to the novel. 
Here is a piece of discriminating criticism 
which is worth quoting :— 

‘*The romance of mere adventure, like ‘The 
Three Musketeers,’ often treats the dénodment 
with singular unconcern. What interests us 
here is not so much the characters as the adven- 
tures which beset them upon the road, and 
when all the journeyings are ended it makes 
little difference in what room of the inn the per- 
sonages find rest. It is the more normal type 
of fiction, where both character-interest and 
the interest of outward action are intimately 
joined, that affords in its dénodments the closest 
parallels to the dénodments of the conventional 
drama. It is closer to the realities of life than 
either the romance of pure psychology or the 
romance of pure adventure.” 

This is true observation, notwithstanding 
many novels of American life as examples 
to the contrary. 

Perhaps Mr. Perry is at his best in insist- 
ing with patient argument on the relation 
of art to life. He places imagination high 
among the qualities which become the 
novelist, and does so with a liberal inter- 
— The school which would measure 
ife by tape and transfer to payer the figures 
finds no encouragement here. ‘‘ The novelist 
usually, if not always, desires something a 
trifle different from what he has actually 
seen or read.’”’ Not so Zola, who, after his 
visit to Lourdes, said: ‘‘ My bookis finished ; 
all I have to do is to write it.” The writing 
is the book, not the observation of facts 
which any shorthand clerk can transcribe 
into a Blue-book. ‘‘ The immemorial heresy 
that art consists in imitation of nature” has 
received from the Frenchman a stimulus 
which has given it life for a generation. 
But Mr. Perry’s generally unerring judgment 
seems a little at fault in dealing with the 
relation of the novel to science. He instances 
the value of the information we have gained 
in painting from the revelations of instan- 
taneous photography. It cannot be too 
severely emphasized that painting as an art 
has nothing in the world to do with what 
is revealed by instantaneous photography. 
That is purely a matter for science. Art is 
what the eye visualizes, and no one in look- 
ing at a galloping horse sees it with its legs 
in the positions discovered to us by instan- 
taneous photography. The main argument 
against such work as Zola’s, and that of 
others of that school who exactly conform to 
its philosophy, is somewhat deeper than any 
brought forward by Mr. Parry. It is that 
the art of fiction is not analytic, but synthetic. 





In a novel we are not invited into a dissect- 
ing-room or a laboratory, a point which the 
author evidently sees when he states that 
such analytical work “‘ fails to give us the 
image of palpitating, radiant life.” Art is 
creative, and we require for it not a scalpel, 
but a brush or a pencil—a pen, if you will. 
No doubt before the synthetical part of the 
writer’s work analysis is often necessary ; but 
with the great masters this is notso. Thesyn- 
thetic process of evolving, building up, and 
sustaining a characterisobviously instinctive. 
One cannot suppose that Thackeray first 
took to pieces Becky Sharp, or Dickens Pick- 
wick. It is the unconscious exercise of the 
imagination that has produced the best 
works of fiction. The old quarrel of realism 
and romance intrudes itself here, and is 
generously handled by Mr. Perry. He is 
frankly against realism as it is usually 
understood. And he quotes the prose 
passage from ‘The History of Dr. Faustus ’ 
in which the various beauties of Helen are 
set forth in detail. ‘ But note,’ says he, 
‘Show the poet, with one beat of his pinions, 
rises into the realm of the imagination, and 
describes by refraining from description :— 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ?”’ 


Mr. Perry’s confession of faith seems to be 
defined in the following statement :— 

‘‘Realistic fiction is that which does not 

shrink from the commonplace (although art 
dreads the commonplace) or from the unpleasant 
(although the aim of art is to give pleasure) in 
its effort to depict things as they are, life as 
it is.” 
It is clear, therefore, that Mr. Perry, as 
against most of the critics in his country, 
leans to romanticism. He defines romantic 
fiction as furnishing “‘ a literature of evasion, 
that is to say, a literature which enables us to 
escape from the fact, the strain of living.” 
At the same time he has liberal views as to 
the use of the sexual element in fiction, 
which may seem somewhat inconsistent with 
these professions. We trace a certain note 
of personal vexation in this passage :— 

‘‘ There are thousands of good people who are 
shocked—as perhaps they ought to be—by a 
story that describes in plain terms the yielding 
of a young man to sexual temptation, but who 
are not shocked in the least by a story that 
glorifies brute force, sings the praise of war, and 
teaches that for the individual or the nation 
it is might that makes right. Yet which of 
these stories is really the more immoral? Which 
is the more dangerous to the life of the Re- 
public ?” 

In his statement that art dreads the 
commonplace Mr. Perry comes into violent 
collision with the dominant literary creed in 
his own country. Mr. Hamlin Garland has 
recently been glorifying Mr. Howells as 
frankly the ‘‘ evangel of the commonplace,” 
and as one who points a moral for the bene- 
fit of our effete Old World. He has declared 
that, as few of us commit crimes or display 
ungovernable passions, the novelist should 
ignore these disturbing elements. A novelist, 
of course, is free to do as he will, but he is 
not free to impose his restrictions on his 
fellow-novelists. There is more shrewdness 
in Mr. Brander Matthews’s aphorism that 
fiction has developed from ‘‘the Impossible 
to the Improbable, thence to the Probable, 
and finally to the Inevitable.” But even this 
is overstating the case. The improbable is 
sometimes the inevitable, a fact which seems 





to make havoc with avery neat saying. Mr. 
Perry’s broad mind, however, finds room 
for appreciation of Mr. Howells and 
Hawthorne alike, as it should. Indeed, he 
goes so far as to pit Hawthorne against 
Scott, Dickens, or Dumas. Yet he is not 
wholly free from that sensitive patriotism 
which keeps a man feeling the pulse of his 
country. It is especially an American trait. 
He claims, for example, that American 
fiction is fundamentally moral. As always 
in these questions, a reader is brought up 
by his own demand for a definition. In what 
way is the American novel free from ‘“‘ the 
stain of doubtful morality or flaring im- 
morality which has often tinged English 
and continental fiction”? This seems 
rather unkind to us. The English novelist 
is, as a rule, profoumdly conscious of the 
limitations set by English habits of thought 
and English ideas of decorum. And a certain 
national obsession is also revealed in Mr. 
Perry’s remarks on the novel of the future. 
He has a firm belief in the power of 
democracy, which is not necessarily, after 
all, the last word in political evolution. He 
considers that as it is a “ pitiless leveller,” 
it will be ‘‘fatal to eccentricities, to extrava- 
gant personal characteristics—in a word, to 
a large part of the field from which romantic 
fiction draws its power.’ This spells death 
to romance, which, however, we cannot 
but think, will outlast the shrieks of the 
American eagle. Moreover, so far, in 
America democracy has not shown any 
signs of crushing personal eccentricities. 
We rely upon our Transatlantic cables to 
supply us each morning with fresh wonders 
and extravagances such as these poor 
islands cannot produce. If the humdrum 
arrives at all it will surely be in this dull 
country of ours. Then must we go over- 
seas for our romance and our novels, 
always excepting the novel of the common- 
place which Mr. Howells loves. And if that 
time ever comes, we wish those who see it 
the good luck to fall in with so able and 
sympathetic a lecturer as Mr. Perry. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Crowborough Beacon. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tus is a story of English country life in the 
eighteenth century, written in a style that 
might have found favour in the pages of 
some quiet magazine during the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The tale is told in 
rather flat language, in phrases which 
from long usage have become, so to say, de- 
siccated. ‘To some this may prove a recom- 
mendation; to such the book may without 
afterthought be commended. And, indeed, 
it has merit apart from its reposefulness. 
The story told so placidly is tolerably dra- 
matic, and its old-fashioned characters move 
and have their conventional being in a 
fairly faithfully presented picture of the 
most English of all rural English counties, 
Sussex of the Downs. The tale opens with 
a quarrel on the Pantiles at Tunbridge 
Wells. Then comes a duel, told of almost 
in lullaby fashion ; and from this we pro- 
eeed to life in a country house, the machina- 
tions of a Jesuit chaplain, a suicide which 
we are asked to regard for the moment as 
an assassination, wrongful lonpeieeneentas 
the recovery of a fateful letter which sete all 
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right, and—a quiet curtain. The attempt 
to present the actual country of a century 
in Sussex is praiseworthy, and one feels 
the sincerity of the author’s endeavour in 
his careful (and lengthy) foot-notes, and his 
laborious identification of the woods and 
by-paths of his story with those familiar to 
us on the Kentish border of Sussex to-day. 





The Poet's Child. 

(Methuen & Co.) 
A witp and whirling work is ‘The Poet’s 
Child,’ full of strange oaths and strange 
incidents. We find it rather difficult to 
“‘place’”’ it in point of time. There are 
moments when something akin to medisval- 
ism seems to set in, others when ‘the 
latest seed of time” is suggested. It is a 
wearisome book, but by no means without 
imagination. The poet, the child, the 
ancient nurse, the damsel called Isoult, the 
lady of the castle, ‘‘her women,” and her 
“lord,” also people always termed “the 
folk,’”’ are occasionally overcome by fits of 
Shakspearean language and sentiment. It 
is a highflown business altogether, where 
real life can scarcely be said to get much 
consideration. 


From the 
Lawson. 
Company.) 

In these days of compulsory education and 

general smartness it is not often that a book 

of this description passes the publisher’s 
reader to reach the permanence of print. 

There are worse books published every week, 

but we doubt if any more hopelessly dull 

have seen the light of late years. It is the 
kind of blameless narrative which might 
have found favour in early Victorian days as 

a Sunday-school prize book. Indeed, it deals 

a good deal with a chapel and Sunday 

school in the north of England. We should 

not be surprised to learn that it was written 
with a view to the establishment of a vogue 
for a kind of English kailyard school of 
fiction. Opening the book at hazard, we 
quote the following lines as a sample of its 
quality :— 

**There had been twenty stanzas in that 

* Ballad of the Preacher in the Day of Unfaith,’ 

but they had long since been destroyed [we are 

grateful for this assurance], and this was the 
only one he could remember :— 


The fret of souls lies on my heart, 
Yet messageless to them I go. 
I cannot comfort give, for lo, 
Dear Christ, the wounding of Thy dart! 


The wound was still there, but he remembered 
gratefully how he had been led to the point 
where he could wait God’s time of healing—if 
not always with buoyant hope, then, at least, 
with patience. He had begun also to see, though 
perhaps still a little vaguely, the meaning of 
sorrow as it applied to himself ; and through its 
—_ presence, to give comfort at last unto 
others. 


The book is all of this character. 


From Crooked Roots. By John Ackworth. 
(Horace Marshall & Son.) 
Tuis is a story of Lancashire life, in which 
mill-owners, mill-hands, and a consciously 
superior village schoolmistress dwell in an 
atmosphere of Methodism. The author 
attempts to illustrate, in the person of his 
hero, the triumph of religion over the force 
of heredity. Such an aim, of course, 


By Emma Brooke. 





Unvarying Star. By Elsworth 
(New York, the Macmillan 








deserves respect ; but, unfortunately, 
we are not in the least convinced with 
regard to George Stone and his environment. 
From the opening chapter, in which Stone 
carries the heroine with her luggage across 
a stream, uttering remarks about Darwin 
and spiritualism by the way, to the dénod- 
ment, when he presents himself before her 
as a “tall, handsome, and almost intellectual- 
looking man,” he is made to perform a series 
of wildly altruistic deeds that lack reality. 
There is not much to be said for the vitality 
of the other characters, with the exception, 
perhaps, of George’s little wife; and she 
shows signs of life only on her deathbed. 





A Modern Robyn Hood. By M. McDonnell 
Bodkin. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Tuts is a book to bring shudders to a con- 
scientious writer: a formless piece of 
work, written in catch phrases, dealing in 
catch sentiments, and furpished with the 
stock properties of fiction. It is not really 
a novel, but a series of unconnected sporting 
and melodramatic episodes in the career of 
an aggressive young man about town, whose 
life and attributes are as unreal as those 
of Ouida’s guardsmen. 





Avery. By E. Stuart Phelps. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Tue scheme of the story is sound and the 
colouring p agursnee. the atmosphere and 
background appropriate, yet we find the 
idea of general failure creeping in on us 
as we read. The study of emotional as 
opposed to material affection has often 
proved the grave of reputations by no 
means petty, and if we say that the author 
in striking the contrasting elements as 
they exist between Mrs. and Mr. Avery— 
for heroine and hero we are loth to 
call them— very narrowly escapes ship- 
wreck, we are moderate; and though she 
manages to keep her vessel’s head before 
the wind, the steering is tortuous and 
erratic. Mr. and Mrs. Avery and in 
the admirable sketch of Dr. Thorne we 
recognize excellent pen-portraiture, and for 
this we are thankful; but the want of 
ballast, of discrimination, of mental propor- 
tion, blurs what promised to be a well-con- 
ceived picture. 


The 7 By Reginald Turner. (Green- 
ing. 
‘Tue Sreerie’ is an advance on the same 
author’s ‘Comedy of Progress,’ which we 
noticed some time since. Crudities there 
still are, but they are neither so frequent 
nor so glaring as in the earlier work. The 
externally prosperous progress of a Broad 
Church clergyman from curacy to bishopric 
and the concurrent dwindling and extinction 
of his wife’s love form the main subject. 
Mr. Turner has a natural aptitude for fiction. 
His work is well constructed, and his cha- 
racters are seen steadily and clearly dif- 
ferentiated. But he lacks at present the 
experience of life which would enable him 
always to give them fit expression in action. 
An instance in point is the rather ridiculous 
incident in which a leading lady advocate 
of temperance is publicly convicted of em- 
ploying six perfectly respectable and sober 
men to thrill her audiences with the stories 
of their imaginary degradation through 








drink. A word of praise is due to the old 
Warden of “‘ Wenlock” College, a happy 
blend of several well-known heads of Oxford 
colleges in recent years. 


The Blue Goose. By F. L. Nason. 
York, McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
““?Tis a bird of omen ill.” The hostelry 
which gives its name to this story is a rally- 
ing-point for all the powers of evil within 
the mining settlement of Pandora, Colorado, 
and these appear to be neither few nor small. 
In the cellar of the inn men are busy rework- 
ing the gold they have stolen from the great 
Rainbow mine and mill hard by; on the 
ground floor they drink and gamble, and 
conspire to ruin the upright superintendent 
of the works. The author holds, and freely 
expresses, strong views on the relation be- 
tween capital and labour ; he also knows his 
scene and subject thoroughly, down to the 
minutest details. The book, indeed, suffers 
from overmuch fidelity to fact and lack of 
artistic treatment. For instance, the talk 
of the miners, in a hideous jargon, is 
chronicled with exasperating accuracy at 
needless length. What is the uninitiated 
reader to make of remarks like the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Them indecisive sacks is hot footses, 
Julius Benjamin, but it isn’t your yap, not 
by quite some”? A little of this sort of 
thing goes a long way, and here we have a 
great deal of it. Now and again a welcome 
contrast is afforded by the picture of the 
heroine, Elise, in her haunt near the water- 
fall. The daring deed by which she seeks 
to forewarn the man she loves is well con- 
ceived, the leading characters are clearly 
defined, and the story is told in a way that, 

if crude, is occasionally forcible. 





(New 





Grace Marlow. By Joseph Clayton. (Brown, 
Langham & Oo.) 

‘Grace Martow’ is almost extraordinary 
by reason of the ordinary, every-day manner 
in which it touches on some of the real pro- 
blems and difficulties of life—difficulties 
rarely introduced into English fiction. If 
they are introduced it is generally in an 
ans sensational fashion. The people 
in this story and also the heroine herself 
are made of the material of average human 
nature rather than of the heroic or notorious 
stuff that in novels serves the writers’ pur- 
pose. Here there is no attempt at great 
people or fine ning, 2 but the gram- 
mar might have been better. In spite of 
this and a rather bald style, the story has 
interest and shows acquaintance with the 
depths of human forlornness and the grey- 
ness of some lives. An occasional touch of 
humour —— in the picture of a family 
of Evangelical views, and the aor geek 
between two gixls of opposite tastes an 
habits is touchingly told. 








FOLK-LORE. 

Kuldskap the Master; and other Algonkin 
Poems. By C. G. Leland and John Dyneley 
Prince. (Funk & Wagnalls.)—Some years ago the 
late Mr. Leland published ‘Algonkin Legends of 
New England.’ The book did not make quite 
a satisfactory impression. The reader was 
not certain as to how far the legends might be 
of European origin, for in New England the 
two races have long been in contact. This is 
always a point of difficulty. The accounts 
given by travellers, however early, of Red 
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Indian or Australian beliefs about a relatively 
moral Creator, are usually explained away by 
anthropologists as containing Christian ele- 
ments. If a Red Indian Mdrchen is analogous 
to a Mdrchen of the Old World, we cannot 
but suspect importation, if importation is 
obviously possible. Mr. Leland says: ‘“ All 
the narratives in my ‘ Algonkin Legends of 
New England,’ especially those referring to 
Kuldskap ”’ (apparently a being partly creative, 
partly comic, and partly culture hero), ‘‘ might 
have been made intoa poetic cycle, as the Fin- 
nish ‘ Kalevala’ was made by Lénnrot.’’ But 
-~where would have been the use of such 
‘‘making’’? The Indians have no epic, 
nor have the Finns, and it would have been 
wiser in Lénnrot to print authentic lays 
than to patch, tag, alter, and twist them 
into a sham epic. Mr. Leland claims that 
*‘T have to a degree accomplished in the 
present volume”’ what Lénnrot did in ‘the Fin- 
nish ‘ Kalevala,’ or Homer ”’ in ‘‘ his own great 
works.’’ But Comparetti in his valuable book 
on Finnish poetry has proved that the Greek 
epics were not made as Lénnrot made the 
*Kalevala.’ The ‘Kalevala’ is not an epic at 
all, and it was not a modern savant and 
student of Wolf who composed the poems of 
the wrath of Achilles and the return of 
Odysseus, Algonkin legends ought to be 
served up au naturel ; made into an epic after 
Lonnrot’s manner, they cease to be original 
documents, It is a great pity, as is pointed 
out, that more scholars did not collect earlier 
the traditional semi-poetical legends of the 
tribes. ‘‘There were far more critics to find 
fault with the way in which it was done than 
persons to do it.’’ Yet we cannot think that 
the way is the right way. In many volumes 
issued by the American Bureau of Ethnology, 
and in works by Miss Alice Fletcher and the 
late Dr. Brinton, the method appears to us 
more judicious than that adopted by Mr. Leland, 
though the results may have less of literary 
agreeableness. Mr. Howitt’s few examples of 
Australian native chants are also given with 
literal exactness. In no other guise are such 
songs or tales of scientific value. Mr. Leland 
does not claim a perfect knowledge of the 
language from which he translates. He 
worked on a manuscript by Mr. Mitchell, an 
educated red man, written in what he calls 
** Anglo-Algonkin,’’ and he did that dialect 
** into English metre.’’ We read of 

A very beautiful woman, 

Given to strange, wild dreams, 

Passion was in her blood. 
We have often met this lady in novels; but 
we want to know the exact literal prose 
version of what the Algonkin had to say 
about her. Things seem to be put in a con- 
ventional modern English way—is it ‘‘ honest 
Injun’’? or is it the result of Mr. Leland’s 
metricizing of ‘‘ Anglo-Algonkin’’? She 
wore ‘‘ silver brooches’’; this may be, doubt- 
less is, in the Anglo-Algonkin, but it proves 
European influences. 

There swam the damsels in abandoned glee, 
Their hair all streaming, with a loathly snake, 
This does not read quite like the “honest 
Injun’’ of the translations published by the 
Bureau of Ethnology. Nor really does the 
poor Indian of untutored mind talk of saving 
The damsels from a fate too dread to tell. 

That line is from a translation by Prof. Dyneley 
Prince, whose knowledge of the language, Mr. 
Leland says, is greater than his own. If 
Algonkins do compose in this manner it is a 
most interesting fact. A literal prose trans- 
lation is necessary before we can pronounce 
an opinion. ‘ Kuldskap and the Wise Wishers ’ 
is a most interesting piece, Kuldskap here 
being no ‘‘ clownlike being,’’ but behaving in 
the most moral manner to three men who 
“seek the Lord,’’ whom they find ‘in fairy- 
land,’’ whence they return bearing ‘“‘ celestial 
fragrance.” These Indians are, as a rule, 
Catholics, and we cannot pretend to say how 





much of Catholic doctrine is now involved in 
their ideas about Kuldskap and fairyland. 
Thus, though the book is full of interesting 
things—religious, magical, ritual, and amatory 
—we never feel certain that we have unadulte- 
rated Indian ideas and expressions before us. 
For the phrasing the translators are respon- 
sible, but where a converted tribe is con- 
cerned it is, perhaps, impossible to disengage 
the native from the borrowed ideas. How- 
ever, the Indians can hardly have got their 
notions about telepathy from missionaries. 
Prof. Prince has published ‘‘ various papers 
containing the original texts and translations 
from different dialects,’’ and to these we would 
refer with more confidence than to transla- 
tions in English verse. But, if we think Mr. 
Leland’s methods rather belated, his book is 
full of matter concerning which we wish to 
know more; and he had the meritof being the 
first in the field, unless we admit Schoolcraft 
as an earlier pioneer. 


The Evil Eye in the Western Highlands. By 
R. C. Maclagan, M.D, (Folk-Lore Society ; 
Nutt.) —The evil eye is perhaps the most 
monotonous theme in folk-lore. Dr. Maclagan, 
writing about this superstition in the 
Western Highlands (where it is rampant), 
confines himself to its manifestations there. 
It is a tedious narrative of failures in churn- 
ing and of deaths of cattle and poultry, all 
caused by somebody’s evil eye. The modes 
of prevention and of cure are also described. 
Coins of various metals are placed in water 
in a vessel; if they stick to the bottom 
of the vessel, then it is a case of evil 
eye. There are cures and _ preventives 
of the sort famfliar in folk - medicine. 
As in other countries, expressions of 
admiration, even when unaccompanied by 
envy, are fatal. The exercise of the gift is 
involuntary. Often a man may blight his 
own friends or possessions, like the hero 
of Gautier’s ‘Jettatura.’ Some who practise 
eolas (‘‘science’’ or white magic) can 
discover, by clairvoyance apparently, the 
author of the blight, and can even show him 
to others. How this is done we do not learn. 
There is a case in which knowledge of crystal 
or mirror gazing is indicated; but for such 
purposes Highlanders, to the best of our 
knowledge, prefer the shoulder-bone of a 
sheep. A pretty prayer is quoted from the 
late Dr. Stewart of Nether Lochaber. It is 
obviously Catholic, saints being invoked, and 
includes the use of ‘‘ water of silver.’’ Pro- 
bably the Church catholicized a super- 
stition which the Free Kirk cannot exorcize. 
(There is another example, p. 176.) Dr. 
Maclagan has taken great pains with all the 
branches of his subject, but his book would 
have been more entertaining if he had devoted 
as much trouble toinvestigating second sight. 
Faith is needed on the part of the healer, 
though how the faith of the healer can ‘‘ sug- 
gest’’ to an afflicted cow that she ought to get 
better is a mystery. On the whole, the evil 
eye in Lochaber is exactly like the evil eye in 
Devonshire, The belief has not altered in the 
two centuries since Kirk wrote ‘The Secret 
Commonwealth.’ 





SHORT STORIES. 

The Better Sort. By Henry James. (Methuen 
& Co.)—These stories are written in Mr. 
James’s well-known manner—the manner 
which has won him many admirers, and 
which must always compel, by its scrupulous 
finish and evidence of intellectual power, the 
respect of those who are not in complete sym- 
pathy with his aims. Mr. James is an artist 
in this sense, that he knows what he wishes to 
effect, and though his scope is not large, 
he is a perfect master of his own formula. 
This lends a sure touch to all his work, and is 
no doubt the secret of his remarkable fertility. 
A hundred old or commonplace relations, 





when treated according to his method, 
become entirely new matters. What that 
method is—its suppression of external in- 
cident, its fine observation of shades upon 
the surface, its unexcited notation of pass- 
ing moods and fancies—everybody knows 
well; and it is enough to say that the 
themes to which it is applied in the present 
volume exhibit it at its subtlest and best. 
One of the stories especially, ‘ The Beast in the 
Jungle,’ in which the author follows a whim- 
sical character of his own creation with grave 
and loving irony, is beautiful and touching, 
Granted the method, our only question is 
whether this delicacy of observation and subtle 
interplay of character could not be expressed 
in a more straight and simple style. Mr. 
James’s sentences seldom run a direct course 
through subject, predicate, and object. They 
are interrupted by constant little qualifica- 
tions—little concessions, which nobody would 
have thought of asking, to little objections, 
which nobody would have dreamt of raising. 
He always seems to be trying to say six 
or seven things at once; and the reader is 
taken along so slowly that there is a danger 
lest he should sooner or later succumb to 


fatigue. 


The Hill of Trouble. By Arthur CO. 
Benson. (Isbister.)— Mr. Benson unites 
twelve stories in one volume under the title 
just given. All are legendary, mystical, 
miraculous, or dreamlike in design and cha- 
racter. There is therefore a good deal of 
sameness of motive and treatment, but they 
are for the most part arresting, and certainly 
well written. The visionary element of which 
they are largely composed is likely to help 
them to a better welcome than might have 
been accorded them some years ago. Like 
nature, the supernatural, though scouted, 
usque recurret. In spite of exorcism it 
returns in some form or another. A strong 
wave of it is with us now. In Mr. Ben- 
son’s stories apparitions of saints, angels, 
and even of the Founder of Christianity 
Himself are introduced, but reverently 
and without sensationalism. The first tells 
of the adventure of a scholarly young priest 
in the Welsh mountains when the world 
was younger than it is now. To a lonely 
mound long and vaguely banned by the country- 
side he wanders, impelled by a strange 
curiosity. This is as impressive as anything 
in the volume, and Mr. Benson’s quiet manner 
helps the impression. In this haunted spot a 
fearful vision comes to himof an ancient pagan 
by whose magic the priest’s own future is 
revealed. This tampering with the unseen 
and the forbidden (in dreams or in reality) has 
a great effect on the gentle scholar’s mind. 
Events happen as the inhabitant of the hill had 
predicted, but before their accomplishment 
some acts of mercy and piety have purged the 
scholar from his offence. The story ends with 
the strange bond between the Christian priest 
and the lost spirit of the old pagan. The Hill 
of Trouble, once believed to be possessed by 
blackest magic, is now crowned by a small 
church, built out of the stones that formed the 
mystic circle. The conquests of Christianity 
over heathen survivals are often introduced. 
‘The Gray Cat’ is symbolical of the way in 
which secret evil takes possession of the soul 
of a fair child, a dweller in quiet places, who 
is nearly done to death and perdition, and 
only rescued by his mother and a good old 
priest arrayed against the powers of darkness. 
The author’s imagination in such directions is 
highly sensitive to the unseen side of nature 
and human nature. 


Captain Kettle, K.0.B. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 
(Pearson.)—It is not given to every writer 
fiction to create even asingle human character 
which shall live and have an actual being for 
a large proportion of the reading public. This 
is what Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne did when he made 
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the truculent little master mariner Captain 
Kettle. And then, much toour regret, he pro- 
ceeded to burlesque and caricature his own 
creation. In the present volume we leave 
Captain Kettle (with a wooden leg) as ‘‘ the 
Rev. Sir Owen Kettle, K.C.B.,’’ after follow- 
ing him through two or three vigorously pre- 
sented episodes at sea and a number of 
unconvincing and undigested sketches 
of adventure in the Near East. The 
author appears to have trusted to remi- 
niscences of a pleasure voyage or so to the 
coast towns of Morocco for the material of his 
Moorish sketches. They are preposterously 
unreal. But this is not so serious a matter 
as the degeneration of the very human man 
Captain Kettle of his creator’s early narra- 
tives into a mere puppet, a tiresome and 
mechanical puppet, manufactured, it would 
seem, chiefly for magazine purposes. 

The New Lady Teazle. By Helen Mathers. 
(Digby, Long & Co.)—‘ The New Lady Teazle’ 
takes first place, giving its name to a volume 
of ten stories. It is the best as well as the 
pleasantest of the batch, with some degree of 
lightness and vivacity of touch. The others, 
whether of a weird or sentimental kind, do 
not leave any distinct impression on us. Still 
the book serves its purpose, if that purpose 
be to help to while away an unimportant hour. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A BOOK on Australia published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., under the title The New 
Nation, is from the pen of Mr. Percy Rowland, 
and is mainly a reprint of articles which have 
now come to be a little out of date, are 
not in all cases consistent with one another, 
and have been rather hurriedly brought up to 
the present time by foot-notes. The result is 
here and there somewhat odd, as, for example, 
where the author tells us in a foot-note: 
‘*Since this was written, a first step has been 
taken by the English Government in its re- 
imposition of corn duties, let us hope the first 
nail in the coffin of an antiquated economic 
heresy.’’ Now facts have beaten the foot- 
note in rapidity, and obviously it ought to 
have been reversed; since the “‘ antiquated 
economic heresy’’ has been reverted to by 
Mr. Ritchie, with all the arguments which 
were last year used on the other side against 
the Administration. The portion of the volume 
with which we are most in sympathy is that 
which deals with Australian poetry, which is 
treated at some length—perhaps more than 
the excellence of the subject as yet deserves. 
When we turn to politics, Mr. Rowland, like 
most other writers, proves to be a vague Im- 
perial Federationist without a definite scheme, 
but, unlike the generality of the school to 
which he belongs, he states the Australian 
ease for separation with fairness and with 
sympathy. He goes so far as to say that “it 
must be’’ either separation or federation, 
and that there is no middle course; and, in 
stating what he thinks is the view of a large 
minority in Australia, he underrates, rather 
than exaggerates, the direct advantages to 
Australia of a continuance of the imperial 
connexion. The fact is that the Australians 
are as illogical as we are at home; and the 
author is far too sweeping and uncompromising 
when he writes :— 

_ “The alternative to separation is imperial federa- 
tion...... Canada and Australia must become inde- 
pendent nations, or they must become integral parts 
of the Empire.” 

As regards Australia, with which we are 
dealing, the predominant sentiment is against 
both alternatives. A great majority are at 
present in favour of the continuance of the 
connexion, and an overwhelming majority 
against imperial federation in any form. 
There is not a single colonial Parliament in 
which either of “the two parties,’ as Mr. 
Rowland would say—or the three parties, as 





we should put it—has ever favoured the 
representation of Australia in an imperial 
Parliament or Council. Mr. Rowland appears 
to lean towards separation, for he says :— 

“For my part I cannot pretend to view except 

with sympathy the national aspirations of the 
young Australian party who for this bravery, this 
caution, this strength, are ready to sacrifice the 
advantages of the imperial connexion.” 
But he is a little hazy in his views, and there 
are passages which tell the other way. He is 
very scornful about Governors, evidently 
thinks that the colonial Courts do unmixed 
harm, and in particular, referring to a 
distinguished peer who lately held the post 
at Sydney, writes :— 

“If the Australians, wounded by continued 

indifference, stung by the snub of the snob, 
patronized as provincials by an ignorant English 
public, pleasantly chaffed as convicts’ children by 
underbred undergraduate governors, prefer to ‘cut 
the painter’ and take an independent course, 
England can raise no objection.” 
We cannot accept Mr. Rowland as a safe 
guide, as we find many faults in his account 
of the colonial Parliaments. He wrote before 
the Commonwealth Parliament was working, 
and the additions which he says he made 
in June, 1902, and in _ proof - correcting 
between October and January last, have not 
welded his political chapter into a complete 
whole. He tells us that ‘‘no colony has 
shown Grecian originality in constitution- 
making’’; and he describes the safety valve 
of the constitution—the appointment of fresh 
members to bring an Upper House into sub- 
mission—without presenting in detail the inter- 
esting schemes for dealing with this difficulty 
which Australia has evolved. It was infinitely 
more necessary that Mr. Rowland should 
have explained to English readers the South 
Australian scheme, and that which has been 
adopted in the Federal constitution. This is 
‘*Grecian originality ’’; indeed, it is one of 
the most interesting experiments in constitu- 
tion-making that the modern world has seen. 
Neither can we agree with our author as to 
persons of the Parliaments, though he contra- 
dicts himself, and admits in his passages of 
exception that his general passages must be 
too sweeping. He writes, for example :— 

“The most effective speaker is not the orator with 
the greatest command ef logic and of rhetoric, but 
with the readiest fund of humourous repartee,—the 
coarser the better.” 

The admitted predominance in Australia in 
the art of effective speaking of that remark- 
able orator Mr. Deakin, who is entirely 
wanting in what, according to Mr. Rowland, 
are the special Australian qualifications, is in 
itself sufficient to prove him wrong. He then 
goes on to lay down the general principle that 
dignity of assemblies requiressize. This again is 
contradicted by theextraordinary dignity which 
the Federal ‘Hansard’ and the accounts of 
observers show to have characterized all three 
meetings in successive years of the small 
representative body which created the present 
Commonwealth constitution. Mr. Rowland 
declares that ‘‘ there is nothing approaching a 
Conservative party in any of the colonies.’’ 
Two pages later, however, he explains that 
he does not mean what he says, but only 
refers to names. Now names are nothing. 
In Portugal and in many other continental 
countries with parliamentary institutions the 
High Tory party is christened by marvellous 
appellations testifying to its reforming zeal, 
which suggest that its members are ‘‘ National 
Liberals’? or ‘‘ Regenerators’’ of mankind, 
the fact being that they are, like the French 
Liberals, what we should call in English- 
speaking countries reactionary politicians. 
Mr. Rowland then goes on to declare that a 
Conservative Socialism is the creed of both 
parties in all colonial Parliaments. Now 
there are among the wealthy Australians 
in political life some of the least 
Socialistic of politicians that the English- 





speaking world can show; and, on the other 
hand, the Labour party which is dominant in 
the Commonwealth Upper House, and well 
represented in most of the State assemblies, 
can hardly be said to be Conservative in its 
Socialism, but is in fact an advanced trade- 
union party. Mr. Rowland does not put the 
power of the Labour party sufficiently high, 
and he frequently writes of two parties, as we 
have seen, when he should write of three. In 
Queensland, as in Belgium, the Labour party 
is stronger than the Liberal. There is a hint 
of aclearer appreciation of the facts in one 
passage of Mr. Rowland’s book where he con- 
trasts England, in which 

‘*individual members of the upper classes have 
generally been found willing to champion the 
wrongs of those beneath, even at the expense 
of fame and fortune,” 

with Australia, where such, ‘‘ if they came for- 
ward, would have to face social ostracism, as 
traitors to their class.’’ The fact is that 
Australian Toryism is separated from the 
politics of an influential third of Australian 
assemblies by a gulf more wide than that 
which divides us in the United Kingdom. 
There is in the text a misspelling in the name 
of Mr. Sidney Webb, who is, however, cor- 
rectly indexed. 

Tue War Record of the York and Lancaster 
Regiment, published by Messrs. George Bell 
& Sons, is from the pen of Lieut. Kearsey, and 
has a preface by Col. Kirkpatrick, who went 
out in command. The book is of no special 
value, but belongs to the class, on which wehave 
frequently had to comment in the last few 
months, of publications on the war which are of 
interest to a limited number of readers. There 
is this general remark to be made—that there 
is nothing here to show why this parti- 
cular and apparently excellent battalion did 
not have to go through such heavy fighting as 
most of those which were with it in the first part 
of the war. But so itwas. In the remarks of 
the author upon the operations of great war in 
the early days, he speaks too complacently of 
our efforts. He seems to think that it was a 
miracle that the failure of four attempts to 
relieve Ladysmith, up to Majuba Day, did not 
demoralize our troops, and believes that other 
armies would have become demoralized. We 
fear that it is more just, historically speaking, 
to say that, given the circumstances of the 
case, and the numbers of the Boers who 
were in front of us and around Ladysmith, a 
French, German, or Japanese army would have 
relieved Ladysmith at an earlierdate. Neither 
does the author explain that before Ladysmith 
was relieved the forces of the Boers, small as 
they were even at Colenso, had been vastly 
diminished by their attempt to relieve the 
pressure on Cronje and Bloemfontein, by cross- 
ing the Drakensberg into the Orange State. 
Our author, however, lets out that at Pieters 
about the time of Majuba Day it was not 
expected that the Boers would stand, so greatly 
had they become depressed; and after the 
relief he says, ‘‘A few cavalry could have 
taken nearly all of them prisoners.’’ The 
more we read about the war, the more the 
suspicion is confirmed that the inferiority of 
the British army was painfully manifest in the 
cavalry operations it included. 


Messrs. FINDEN Brown & Co., of the 
St. Martin’s Press, send us An Account of 
the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain’s Visit to 
South Africa, which is what it says, with per- 
trait illustrations. But the account is a brief 
one, and does not contain a report of the 
speeches, only a few extracts from them. 


Mr. F. BrapsHAw, who publishes, through 
Messrs. P. S. King & Son, Self-Government in 
Canada, and How it was Achieved: the Story 
of Lord Durham’s Report, explains in his 
preface that the subject was suggested by Mr. 
Graham Wallas, and is the result of work 
carried on, with the assistance of Prof. Hewins, 
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at the London School of Economic and Political 
Science. It is an excellent piece of work. 
But when we say that the author is impartial, 
we must on to explain that he may be 
thought by Radicals, attracted by his preface, 
to show what we believe is known as Irish 
impartiality, namely, a little partiality against 
the views which he might be expected to 
favour. In other words, the most advanced 
readers of Mr. Bradshaw may think him not 
quite fair to the Radicals of the time of which 
he treats. But a more interesting volume on 
English Radical history, as well as on colonial 
politics and the history of the Dominion, we 
have not come across. There was a debate in 
the House of Commons in 1901 in which Mr. 
Lambton defended Lord Durham’s policy, and 
was at cross-purposes in so doing with the 
leaders of the Liberal party; and it may be 
remembered that Lord Durham’s report was 
asked for in this connexion, and was repub- 
lished. There is, of course, much in Mr. 
Bradshaw’s volume about Wakefield’s proposals 
for land settlement, which were in Parliament 
compared and contrasted with those suggested 
for the Transvaal. We note that Mr. Hugh 
Egerton, who is rightly quoted, in addition to 
the entry in the bibliography, is not indexed ; 
but, on the whole, the index is as good as the 
book itself, to say which, in these days, is high 
praise; for the best of volumes usually fall 
sadly short in the index, which can only be 
well made if closely supervised by the author. 


Letters to M. G. and H. G., by John 
Ruskin (Privately printed), include also a 
diary and other papers which throw light on 
Ruskin’s connexion with various members of 
the Gladstonian circle at Hawarden. The 
book exhibits some pleasant contrasts between 
the great statesman and the idealist, and we are 
glad to have read it, if only for the delightful 
ease and grace of Ruskin’s letters. He 
appears occasionally absurd, always enthu- 
siastic, but never without charm; in fact, this 
slight record gives an excellent idea of his 
qualities. Here is an amusing passage con- 
cerning Thirlmere :— 

“Ruskin said that he gave his support to the 

defenders of Thirlmere from outrage and abomina- 
tion | out of consideration for his friends’ 
wishes. Its margin was always strewed with empty 
bottles and sandwich papers, and herded over by 
excursionists, ti]l it was entirely spoiled for rational 
enjoyment : ‘ Its bottom is literally paved over with 
broken plates and dishes, so it may as well go alto- 
gether, and be drained away.’ ” 
Mr. George Wyndham contributes an intro- 
duction, pointing out that the letters are note- 
worthy, but they hardly needed an apology of 
any kind, 

Messrs. JACK have now completed their 
set of ‘‘Edinburgh’’ Waverleys with three 
volumes containing Count Robert of Paris, 
The Surgeon’s Daughter, and Castle Dangerous, 
and their similar edition of Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott with the concluding volume. The 
novels have pictures of Scott done about 1830, 
1831, and 1832, The first, by Landseer, is 
delightful; the others have the painful 
interest of the strong but shadowed man. 
Vol. x. of the ‘Life’ keeps up the standard 
of the illustrations, which have been through- 
out selected with remarkable skill. The most 
striking picture is, perhaps, a drawing by 
Pickersgill of Wordsworth which is in St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and amounts to 
a discovery, if it has not, as is said, been 
reproduced before. There are also delightful 
pictures of Scott’s two daughters. We detect 
in thesparkling, espiégle face of Mrs. Lockhart 
a resemblance to the beautiful head of the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, which fittingly 
closes the illustrations. 


Messrs, JACK are to be warmly congratu- 
lated on these two sets, one in thirty-eight, 
the other in ten volumes. Paper by Constable, 
judicious binding, and most careful illustra- 
tion all combine to present in an ideal form 





the life and works of one of our greatest writers, 
aman whose breadth, sanity, and fertility 
were alike Shakspearean. Writers so different 
as Carlyle and Mark Twain have assailed Scott; 
there is even now considerable ignorance of his 
life, and difference of opinion concerning his 
best things; but his position is secure as the 
great master of romance, whose work holds 
many a hint to modern practitioners; the use- 
ful man to-day, of whom one can triumphantly 
say that his literature was not ‘‘a morbid 
secretion,’’ abhorring health; the man prac- 
tical, who was supreme in manhood as well as 
in writing, adorable to the artisan as well as 
the artist. 


In Wisdom on the Hire System (Isbister & 
Co.) the authors of ‘Wisdom while you Wait’ 
have again made a witty success, giving “full 
details of the ‘Insidecompletuar Britannia- 
ware’ Prize Competition.’’ Their specimens 
of classes who have entered on the competition 
beat the remarkable original list in one point. 
The last time we saw it it accounted for all 
sorts of professions save that of the journalist. 
We believed that abstention to be significant, 
but are far too modest to explain it. 


In Messrs. Macmillan’s attractive reissue of 
Mr. Hardy’s works, which is proceeding apace, 
Desperate Remedies is out, the author's first 
published story, which in its three-volume 
form of 1871 has become a rarity. Mr. Hardy 
neatly indicates, in the ‘‘ Prefatory Note’”’ 
attached, the inchoate character of the book, 
which suffers, like ‘Titus Andronicus,’ from 
too much sensation; but he will have many 
readers with him in his assurance that it ought 
not to be forgotten. 

THE charming little parchment - backed 
edition of Selected Poems, by George Mere- 
dith, has been reissued by Messrs. Constable 
& Co. It deserves every success, and we are 
glad to infer a demand for it from its reappear- 
ance. — Silas Marner and the two short 
stories which go with it have appeared ina 
pocket edition of George Eliot (Blackwood & 
Sons) which deserves commendation.—Another 
most pleasing booklet is Songs from the Hespe- 
rides, which Mr. Curtis, of Guildford, has 
produced in a dainty form worthy of Herrick. 


In ‘‘ The Bibelots ’’ (Gay & Bird) Mr. Potter 
Briscoe has edited a selection of Early 
British Ballads, which is full of good things. 
To choose is, indeed, difficult with such 
stores to draw upon, and we notice with 
pleasure the promise of further ballads in this 
dainty and delightful form.—The third volume 
of the same firm’s ‘‘ Bible Classics’’ presents 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon in a booklet 
little more than four inches by three; yet the 
print is excellent and the verse divisions are 
preserved. It is the neatest thing of the kind 
we have seen for many a day. 


WE have onour table A Handbook of Cyprus, 
by Sir J. T. Hutchinson and C, D. Cobham 
(Waterlow),—The Pocket Guide to the Educa- 
tion Act, by L. Gilbertson (Osborn),—Some 
London Institutions of Public Importance in 
their Legal Aspects, by E. A. Jelf (Cox),— 
The Railway Year-Book for 1903, by G. A. 
Sekon (‘ Railway Magazine’ Office),—The Uni- 
form System of Accounts for Hospitals and 
Public Institutions, by Sir Henry Burdett 
(Scientific Press),—The Dightons of Olifford 
Chambers, by C. Dighton (Stock), — Jena 
Glass and its Scientific and Industrial 
Applications, by Dr. H. Hovestadt, trans- 
lated by J. D. and A. Everett (Mac- 
millan), — Wireless Telegraphy and_ Tele- 
phony, by Dr. M. Ernst (‘ Electricity’ Office),— 
The Figures, Facts, and Formule of Photo- 
graphy, by H. Snowden Ward (Dawbarn & 
Ward),—Bromide Printing, by Rev. F. C. 
Lambert (Hazell, Watson & Viney),—Mother’s 
Union Journal, edited by Lady Jenkyns, 
Vol. XV. (Wells Gardner),—Preliminary Tests 
in Geometry, Parts I. and II., by W. Slade 














(Relfe Brothers),—A School Geometry, PartsI. 
and II., by H. S. Hall and F. H. Stevens 
(Macmillan), — Solid Geometry, by Dr. F. 
Hocevar, translated by C. Godfrey and E. A. 
Price (Black), — Preliminary Geometry, by 
G. H. Wyatt (Relfe Brothers),—The Fortunes 
of Nigel, by Sir W. Scott, with Introduction 
by E. S. Davies (Black),—Practical Exercises 
in Heat, by E.S. A. Robson (Macmillan),— 
The Norwich Rate Book, 1633-4, edited by W. Rye 
(Jarrold),—A Royal Son and Mother, by the 
Baroness Pauline von Hiigel (Notre Dame, 
Ind., ‘ Ave Maria’ Office),—Heredity and Social 
Progress, by S. N. Patten (Macmillan),—The 
Soldier’s Pocket Manual, by Major S. T. 
Banning (Gale & Polden),—The Nip (Unicorn 
Press), — The Queen’s Quandary, by S. 
Gordon (Sands),—The Ice-Maiden, by Lady 
Frivol (Greening), — A Difficult Problem, 
by Anna K. Green (Ward & Lock), — 
The Eternal Woman, by D. Gerard (Hutchin- 
son),—The Power of the Palmist, by V. 
Guttenberg (Chatto & Windus),—Tales of 
Tumble Fold, by J. Whittaker (F. R. Hen- 
derson),—The Miser’s Will, by F. Hume 
(Treherne),—A Prince of Sinners, by E. P. 
Oppenheim (Ward & Lock),—A Heroine of 
Reality, by P. V. Donovan (Greening),—A 
Woman in the City, by H. Bayliss (J. Long), 
—On Behalf of the Firm, by H. Drummond 
(Ward & Lock),—Silent Places, by J. T. Find- 
lay (Digby & Long),—A Bonnie Saxon, by 
8. K. Hocking (Warne),—David and Bathshua: 
a Drama in Five Acts, by C. W. Wynne 
(Kegan Paul), — Hephestus, Persephone at 
Enna, and Sappho in Leucadia, by A. Stringer 
(Grant Richards),—Erinna: a Tragedy, by 
J. Gurdon (Arnold),—Introibo, by the Rev. 
C. Clifford (New York, the Cathedral Library 
Association),—Addresses on the Temptation, 
by E. L. Hicks (Macmillan),—Retreat Ad- 
dresses to Women, by the late J. P. F. 
Davidson (Wells Gardner),—The Influence of 
Jesus, by the Right Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
D.D. (Macmillan),—Marmontel, by S. Lenel 
(Paris, Hachette),— Evangile et Evolution : 
Simples Remarques sur le Livre de M. Loisy, 
L’Evangile et lEglise, by Abbé G. Oger 
(Paris, Douniol),—De la Connaissance de Dieu, 
by A. Gratry, 2 vols. (Paris, Douniol),—and@ 
Avocats et Magistrats, by E. Rousse (Paris, 
Hachette). Among New Editions we have 
The Story of the Odyssey, by the Rev. A. J. 
Church (Seeley),—Herbert’s Poems, by I. 
Walton (S.P.C.K.),—Thackeray’s Yellowplush 
Papers, edited by W. Jerrold (Dent),—The 
Hypocrite, by C. Ranger-Gull (Greening),— 
The Poetical Works of Lord Tennyson (Rout- 
ledge),—The Glory of Life on Earth, by the 
Rey. J. M. Gibson (Brown & Langham),— 
The Cross of Pearls, by Mrs. C. Bearne 
(Stock),—The Country Gentlemen's Estate 
Book, 1903, by W. Broomhall (16, Cockspur 
Street, Pall Mall),—and Tactics made Easy, 
by Col. H. D. Hutchinson (Gale & Polden). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Delitzsch (F.), Babel and Bible, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
om (H.), i Teresa, translated by E. M. Waller, cr. 8vo, 3/ 
Lambert (J. C.), The Sacraments in the New Testament, 
. 8vo, 10/6 
Mirroe of Perfection, translated by R. Steele, 12mo, 1/6 net. 
Pierce (R. F. Y.), Pictured Truth, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Reunion Essays, by the Rev. W. R. Carson, cr. 8vo, 6/6 net. 
Torrey (R. A.), Revival Addresses, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Williams (T. M.), Sermons of the Age, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Anderson (W. J.) and Spiers (R, P.), The Architecture of 
Greece and Rome, roy. 8vo, 18/ net. 
Blackie’s Brush Drawing Sheets, by J. W. Nicol, 3 sets of 
15 sheets each, 12/6 per set. ; 
Brown (G.B ), The Arts in Early England, 2 vols. 32/ net. ; 
Harrington (H. N.). A Supplement to Sir William Drake’s 
Catalogue of the Etched Work of Sir F. S. Haden, 
8vo, 15/ net. 
Lindsay (C. T.), Geometrical Drawing, roy. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Lunn (R.). Pottery, roy. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Verneuil (M. P.), Etude de la Plante, son Application aux 
Industries a’ Art, 4to, 50/ net. 
With Chamberlain in South Africa, folio, sewed, 2/6 net. 
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Poetry and the Drama, 
Hogg (J.), Poems, selected by W. Wallace, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Homer, The Odyssey, Books I.-VIII., translated by J. W. 
~  _Mackail, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Play Pictorial, Vol. 1, folio, 6/ net. 
Players of the Day, folio, 10/6 
Shakespeare, Macbeth, edited by H. H. Furniss, 8vo, 18/ 
Tadema (L. A.), Songs of Womanhood, 3/ net ; sewed, 2/ net. 


Music. 
Dry (W.), Nights at the Opera: Vols. 4, 5, and 6, Wagner, 
cr. 8vo, sewed, 3/6 net. 


History and Biography. 
Bonde (Baroness), Paris in "48, ed. by C. E. Warr, 8/ net. 
am (J. W.), New Letters and Memorials, annotated by 
. Carlyle and edited by A. Carlyle, 2 vols. 8vo, 25/ net. 
Columbus, his Life, his Work, his Remains, by J. B. 
hacher, 3 vols. imp. 8vo, each 36/ net; 6 vols. (sets 
only), 360/ net. 

D' Estrées (D.), Thirty-five Years at Contréxeville, translated 
by A. C. Grylls, cr. 8vo, 2,6 net. 

Dewitt (D. M.), The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew 
Johnson, seventeenth President of the United States, 
8vo, 12,6 net. 

Gardiner (S. R.), History of the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate, 1649-56: Vol. 3, 1653-5, New Edition, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Godfrey (E ), Home Life under the Stuarts, 1603-49, illus- 
trated, 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Mackenzie (Sir A. M.), Memoirs of Delvine, 4to, 21/ 

Meyer (H.), Life Story of, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Rowland (P. F ), The New Nation, cr. 8vo, 7/6 

Russell (E. B.), Records of his Life, by his Wife, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Trent (W. P.), Progress of the United States of America in 
the Century, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Turner (Sir L.), Memories of, edited by J. E. Vincent, 16/ 

Geography and Travel. 

Arkell-Hardwick (A.), An Ivory Trader in North Kenia, 
8vo, 12/6 net. 

My Life in Mongolia and Siberia, by John, Bishop of 
Norwich, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Education. 

Mulcaster (R ), Educational Writings, 1532-1611, abridged 

by J. Oliphant, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Philology. 
Skeat (B. M.), A Primer of Historical English Grammar, 2/6 


Science. 

Cattelle (W. R.), Precious Stones, cr. 8vo, 21/ net. 

Diseases of the Eye, Nose, Throat, and Ear, Treatise on the, 
ay W. C. Posey and J. Wright, 2 vols. 8vo, 32/net. 

Doolittle (W. H.), Inventions in the Century, cr. 8vo,5/ net. 

Druiff (G. E.), Refraction, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Echols (W. H.), An Elementary Text-Book on the Dif- 
ferential and Integra! Calculus, 8vo, 8/6 net. 

Hann (J.), Handbook of Climatology, translated by R. De C. 
Ward, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Huntington (G. S.), The Anatomy of the Human Peri- 
toneum and Abdominal Cavity, roy. 8vo, 42/ net. 

Hurst (J. T.), A Handbook of Formule, Tables, and Memo- 
randa for Architectural Surveyors, obl. 18mo, leather, 5/ 

Job (H. K.), Among the Water-Fowl, 8vo, 5/ net. 

Klicker (Alb.), Fermentation Organisms, translated by 
G. B. Allen and J. H. Millar, 8vo, 12/ net. 

Lang (A.) and Atkinson (J. J.), Social Origins : Primal Law, 
8vo, 10/6 net. 

Possett (E. A.), Cotton Manufacturing, Part 1, 8vo, 14/ net. 

Rexford (KE. E.), Home Floriculture, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Rockwell (W. H.), Anatomy, cr. 8vo, 10/ net. 

Text-Book of Anatomy, edited by D. J. Cunningham: 
Section 1, General Embryology, 12/6 net; Section 2, 
Nervous System, 10/6 net ; Section 3, Vascular System, 
= = Section 4, Urogenital System, &c., 7/6 net, 

mp. 8vo. 

Van Dervoort (W. H.), Modern Machine Shop Tools, 20/ net. 

Westell (W. P.), Country Rambles, roy. 8vo, 10/6 

Woodworth (J. V.), Hardening, Tempering, Annealing, and 
Forging of Steel, 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Woolwich Mathematical Papers for Admission into the 
Royal Military Academy, 1893-1902, edited by E. J. 
Brooksmith, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

General Literature. 

At Noon: Where Two Ways Meet, by Maisey, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Bennett (E. T.), The Society for Psychical Research, 8vo, 1/ 

Blackburn (D ), A = Quixote, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Carlyle (J. N.), Sour Music, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

City of London Directory for 1903, imp. 8vo, 12/6 

Dixon (U.), Sha of Clay, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Dowie (M. M.), Things about our Neighbourhood, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Fraser (W. A.), Thoroughbreds, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Garden Lover's Birthday Book, arranged by W. H. Hyatt, 
16mo, 3/6 net. 

Gilman (B.), Ronald Carnaquay, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Haddock (F. C.), The King’s Achievements, 8vo, 12/ net. 

Harte (B.), Condensed Novels, the Two Series Complete, 
12mo, 2/net; Trent’s Trust, and other Stories, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hocking (S. K.), A Bonnie Saxon, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Hornung (KE. W.), No Hero, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

How Department Stores are carried on in America, 2/6 

Jackson (K.), The Pride of Nancie, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Jackson (T. C.), Practical Lessons in Book-keeping, 6/6 

Jobnston (H.), Beyond Death, 8vo, 5/ 

Tandor (W. 8 ), Pericles aud Apes 

ndor (W. S.), Pericles and Aspasia, imp. 8vo, 63/ net. 

Lorimer (N.), Catherine Sterling, er. Byor 8) v 

Lunge (F. G.), The Tiger’s Awakening, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Meche - iy ene enang | by ri L. Gomme, 3/6 

ackaye (P.), The Canterbury ms, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Marsh (R.), The Death Whistle, he 6/ Y 

| oc ‘4 L. bn ion, ee oe ve 3/6 net. 

av: nnual, y T. A. Brassey, roy. 8vo, 15/ n 

Praed (Mrs. C.), The Ghost, cr. 8v0, 36 tt 

Roberts (I. P.), The Farmer’s Business Handbook, 4/6 net. 

Seawell (M. BY. Francezka, cr. 8vo, 6, 

Sparroy (W.), The Colliers of Windy Hill, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

ebster’s Royal Red Book, May, 1903, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Wisdom on the Hire System, 4to, boards, 1/6 net. 

Wyatt (A. J.) and Low (W. H.), The Intermediate Text- 
Book of English Literature, cr, 8vo, 6/6 








FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Meinhold (J.), Studien zur israelitischen Religionsge- 
schichte, Vol. 1, Part 1, 3m. 20. 
Perles (F.), Bousset’s Religion des Judentums im neutesta- 
mentlichen Zeitalter, 2m. 50. 


Law. 
Naquet (A.), La Loi du Divorce, 3fr. 50. 
Fine Art. 

Dictionnaire de |’Académie des Beaux-Arts, Vol. 6, 4fr. 

Poetry and the Drama. 
Bergerat (&.), La Lyre Brisée, 3fr. 50. 
Donnay (M.), L’Autre Danger, 3fr. 50. 
Rebell (H.), Victorien Sardou, 3fr. 50. 

Political Economy. 
Laur (F.), De l’'Accaparement: Vol. 2, Les Cartels et Syndi- 
cats en Allemagne, 7fr. 50. 

History and Biography. 
Descamps (E.), L’Afrique Nouvelle, 7fr. 50. 
Thouvenel (L.), Pages de l’Histoire du Second Empire, 


7fr. 50. 
Philology. 
Heusler (A.) u. Ranisch (W.), Eddica Minora, 5m. 


Science. 
Feinberg (L.), Das Gewebe u. die Ursache der Krebsge- 
schwiilste, 10m. 
Koenigsberger (L.), Hermann v. Helmholtz, Vol. 3, 4m. 
Wolfrum (A.), Chemisches Praktikum, Part 2, 15m. 
General Literature. 
Arminjon (P ), Etrangers et Protégés dans l’Empire Otto- 
man, Vol. 1, 8fr. 
Bazalgette (L.), Le Probléme de l’Avenir Latin, 3fr. 50. 
Beaume (G.), Le Pré de l’Amour, 3fr. 50. 
Billot (A.), Le Roman d’un Petit Bourgeois, 3fr. 50. 
Cocheris (J.), Situation Internationale de l’'Egypte et du 
Soudan, 15fr. 
Géris (R. F.), Quo Vadimus ? 3fr. 50. 
Luzeux (Général), Notre Politique au Maroc, 3fr. 50. 
Pleszet >. Le Relévement National: l’Esprit Moderne, 
3fr. 50. 








LYLY’S ‘DOUBTFUL POEMS.’ 


I. 

I THINK it will be expected that I should 
make some reply to Prof. Littledale’s letters of 
February 28th and April 4th. 

First, I must thank him for finding the time 
and patience to do what I hoped that critics 
would do, go carefully through the collection 
and pass some detailed opinion upon it. He 
has supplemented my work on the converse and 
negative side, left necessarily incomplete, of 
hunting through the recognized works of other 

ts to see whether my selections from the vast 
anonymous store were not contained in any of 
them. He has found Nos. 1 and 63 in the 
‘ Arcadia,’ Nos. 3 and 4 in the ‘Mirror,’ No, 22 in 
Southwell, and No. 57 (horresco ref.) in the 
middle of ‘Mother Hubbard’s Tale’ ; and, hunt- 
ing after him, I have further found No. 2 inthe 
‘Mirror,’ No. 54 in Southwell, and, indepen- 
dently, the Lylian couplets of Add. MS. 16,227, 
with which I had too easily rounded off my list, 
in scattered stanzas of the ‘Lucrece,’ whither, 
perhaps, all save myself have referred them 
silently on sight. The professor is fairly 
entitled to his laugh over these lapses, nor 
need I dilate on the annoyance they have 
caused myself. They were duly noted on 
a printed slip (inserted in all unsold copies), 
of which I sent him one, and the proof 
of which left my hands on December 12th, 
the book having been published on November 
20th. That they are not more numerous affords 
some proof that my choice was not so random, 
nor my search so limited, as might easily be 
supposed. Ihave nocertain record ; but besides 
the authors named on p. 439, to which I can 
add at least Barnfield, £ searched very much 
work of the bibliographers ; while since publi- 
cation I have been, = hastily, through Sir 
John Davies, Donne, Hall, Stirling, Jonson, 
Corbet, Carew, Drummond, Daniel, Drayton, 
Warner, Beaumont, the brothers Fletcher (and 
some of this had been done before), and further 
the whole body of the obscure work in the 
eighteen volumes of Grosart’s ‘‘ Occasional 
Issues,” without finding any of my list. The 
single other piece of which I have positive dis- 
— is No. 18. Prof. Littledale is right in 
olding this too early for Lyly ; but the proof 
lies not in the entry of a book by Clement 
Robinson with another title in the ‘ Stationers’ 
Register ’forsummer 1566 (Arber's ‘ Transcript,’ 
i, 313), nor in the use of Arthur Brooke’s form 





‘*Romeus” rather than Painter’s ‘‘ Rhomeo ” 
(a poet might prefer Brooke’s, even if not con- 
strained by rhyme, and ‘‘Romeus” occurs 
unrhymed on sig. Qij rect. of John Grange’s 
‘Golden Aphroditis,’ 1577), but in the separate 
entry of the ballad on the Register for the 
summer of 1565 (‘ Transcript,’ i. 293), an entry 
I had overlooked. 

With some peremptoriness Prof. Littledale 
requires me to “renounce unreservedly” the 
whole collection. Well, I think that com- 
pliance with any such demand would fail sadly 
in justice to my own work. Nevertheless, I 
owe it to the literary student to state precisely 
how far I feel my collection weakened, and to 
correct incidentally some existing misapprehen- 
sion as to its scope and purpose. 

As stated (p. 438), the compilation was a 
parergon, undertaken with diffidence, reluctance, 
and a clear perception of its risks, at the very 
end of my task, because I felt the usual doubts 
about the limits of Lyly’s work as pure poet, 
and saw that, impregnated as I necessarily was 
with his thought and phrase, I might enjoy the 
best chance of recognizing his hand, and there- 
fore ought not to decline a labour that might 
throw fresh light on my subject. It had to be 
performed under circumstances of haste and 
pressure, for the press had already been stayed 
for months; hence my negative search was not 
nearly so full as I could have wished, and, 
being performed pari passu with that on the 
positive side, lacked the system that might have 
saved me from one or two grave mistakes. The 
critic who realizes the conditions of the attempt 
will probably acknowledge its faultless per- 
formance as an impossibility. That it was as a 
whole needless or mistaken I cannot at all feel ; 
on the contrary, if it should only succeed in 
demonstrating, as the professor thinks it does, 
that Lyly contributed nothing to the great 
anonymous output, it will have done some 
service. It seems to be largely overlooked that 
the whole collection is advanced as ‘‘ doubt- 
ful.” Ihave not ventured positively to affirm 
Lyly’s authorship of more than a few of these 
pieces (pp. 437-8). The results of my search 
were to me, in fact, extremely disappointing. 
To exhibit the innumerable shades of my own 
feeling about what I printed, to give more than 
a few brief words about the most important, was 
impossible. It seemed best to afford others an 
opportunity of inspecting what seemed to me most 

ossible, and, whatever my doubts, to urge what 
tT onid on their behalf, and ant marginal 
references to Lyly’s other work, the varying 
closeness and frequency of which might form 
some guide to the strength of the claim. It 
should not be difficult to understand how much 
less rigid must be the standard of admission to 
such a ‘doubtful ” list than to one positively 
affirmed. Thus it seemed permissible to include 
four songs, three of which I much admired, 
expressly ‘‘to replace some missing from the 
plays,” even though I could affirm no strong 
opinion of their Teiien authorship. I have 
argued for but one of these, and that but faintly 
(p. 442), and was certainly never prepared to 
argue for the beautiful ‘I saw my Lady weep,’ 
the beauty of which, I admit, is not of Lyly’s 
kind. Again, in exploring the unknown it 
seemed vain to require a likeness of manner to 
the songs in the plays, themselves not free from 
doubt (vol. i. p. 387; vol. iii. p. 439). I felt I had 
as good, if not a better standard of comparison in 
the songs of ‘Cowdray’ and ‘Sudeley,’ entertain- 
ments of which I strongly maintain the Lylian 
authorship, and on which I am hoping Prof. 
A. H. Thorndike (who wrote so well on English 
pastoral in Modern Language Notes) may 
offer some remarks, in whateversense. This un- 
certainty of thecorrect point of viewis responsible 
for the presence of many of the later love-poems, 
e.g., from ‘The Phoenix Nest,’ to which I could 
append little, if any, marginal support ; while I 
find even a few in the list for which I can now 
hardly recall my own grounds of inclusion— 
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e.g. No. 20. But I felt it desirable to choose 

ieces that might correspond with the author’s 
| seo circumstances, especially if they also 
reflected his phrases or ideas. Thus the friend 
of Harvey in 1578 might experiment in hexa- 
meters such as No. 1; the secretary of Oxford 
and author of certain things in ‘ Euphues’ 
might produce several of those nearly following; 
the disappointed petitioner might write several 
of those near the end. I have not created bio- 
graphy out of the poems, but merely sought 


support for the poems in the known 
biography. Still less is it accurate to 
imagine me as laying violent hands on 


all sorts of beautiful things in order to 
enhance my author’s reputation. The attentive 
reader of my introduction, pp. 435-9, or pre- 
face, p. vii, will see that I rate few of the collec- 
tion very high ; nor should I have thought that 
one who for five and a half closely printed pages 
balanced only to reject Lyly’s claim to the very 
respectable ‘Maydes Metamorphosis,’ while 
including here much wretched doggerel, could be 
deemed rashly covetous. Yet my protest would 
appear necessary that the clear disproof of his 
authorship of much that I print would be 
extremely welcome to myself, and that for some 
of the pieces which are poetically the best I do 
not hold, and have never held, any strong brief. 
R. Warwick Bonp. 








THE BEDE MEMORIAL. 


Errorts are being made to raise a monu- 
ment to the Venerable Bede which shall by 
its sculpture and inscription keep before the 
eyes of the busy workers between Wear and 

'yne the memory of the most remarkable man 
of learning Northumbria ever gave to us. 

The Executive Committee—the Bishop of 
Bristol, the Dean of Durham, Canon Green- 
well, Col. Reed, and myself—after consultation 
with Mr. Plummer, Prof. York Powell, Prof. 
Napier, Prof. Skeat, and Mr. Gollancz, and 
with the full consent of the local committee at 
Sunderland, of whom the Mayor is chairman, 
and the Rector of Monkwearmouth vice- 
chairman, have selected Mr. Hodges, of Hex- 
ham, to be the designer of the monument. 

The monument will be placed in a much 
frequented holiday haunt on public ground in 
keeping of the Corporation of Sunderland, at 
Roker Point, which is within hail of Monk- 
wearmouth, the monastery to which Bede went 
as a boy. 

The claims of Jarrow, where Bede died, and 
Durham, where his bones rest, were both very 
carefully considered by the Committee, but it 
was felt in the present condition of the grime 
and fume of the air at Jarrow, as at Monkwear- 
mouth, that it was impossible to entrust to the 
open air at either place such careful sculpture 
as was intended to form the decorative part 
of the monument. The Committee therefore 
decided to place it.in clean air upon Roker Point, 
@ place that Bede must have known, and which, 
at any rate, is ‘‘in territorio ejusdem monasterii” 
of which, whether at Jarrow or Monkwear- 
mouth, he was a lifelong inmate. 

The cross itself will be Anglian in form, will 
stand about 25ft. high, will in its sculpture 
speak of the chief events of Bede’s life, and tell 
of his chief friends and contemporaries. It will 
speak to us of his careful work as an historian 
and biographer ; by its ornament it will show 
the art that was living in his time ; it will give 
in Latin, in rune, in minuscule, and in Eng- 
lish the little verse which he wrote and recited 
on his deathbed. On the basestone from which 
the cross will rise the following inscription will 
be carved :— 

“To the Glory of God and in memory of His 
servant Bede, the Venerable, who was born between 
Wear and Tyne, DCLXXIII., and died at Jarrow 


on Ascension Day, DCCXXvV.” 
We cannot hope to erect such a monument 
and to meet all the expenses attendant upon 





the enterprise for less than 5001., of which 
1301. has already been subscribed, nor can we 
expect local enthusiasm unaided to carry out 
the work ; but if all who are interested in the 
revival of the study of Anglo-Saxon literature 
or all who care for the beginnings of English 
history, and who know how large a debt not 
only English literature, but European learning, 
owes to the life-work of Bede, will contribute 
their mite, we shall be able to raise a memorial 
which will speak to the eyes and touch the 
hearts of many generations. ‘“ Qui cito dat bis 
dat!” Subscriptions should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Bede Memorial Committee, 
Delaval House, Broxbourne Terrace, Sunder- 
land, or to Thomas Hodgkin, Hon. Treasurer, 


Lloyd’s Bank, Sunderland. 
H. D. Rawnstey. 








THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘ROBINSON CRUSOE.’ 
1. 

Tue ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ consisting 
of 338 pp. octavo, appeared within thirteen 
months of the first publication by Taylor 
of ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ It is laden with 
matters of history, the particulars of which are, 
I believe, indisputable as to facts, and allowed 
to be so correct that the work is taken to be 
authoritative, and used as such by writers of 
history. Are these to be considered a series of 
memoirs in which the only fabulous circumstance 
is the existence of the hero? It seems as if this 
were a correct definition of the work. There 
may be embellishments, in the addition of 
which the editor of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ has 
proved himself a past master, but the solid sub- 
stratum of particular, special, individual events, 
which bear the impress of truth, and stand the 
test of investigation, confirms the belief that 
these memoirs have been copied from the actual 
diary of a soldier. Even so late as 1873 a mili- 
tary man, writing upon the subject from a 
military point of view, protests against these 
memoirs being considered the invention of 
Defoe, and says the author must have been a 
military man. 

What does Defoe himself say upon the 
subject ? 

He says that the memoirs were found above 
twenty years ago, among other valuable papers, 
in the closet of an eminent public minister, and 
that the editors—the persons now concerned in 
the publication—assure the reader that they 
have had them in their possession above twenty 
years. The minister is stated to have been one 
of King William’s Secretaries of State. Defoe 
avers that they are a private gentleman’s 
story, and he points out that the work 
‘Sig a confutation of many errors in all 
the writers upon the subject of our wars 
in England, and even in that extraordinary 
history written by the Earl of Clarendon,” a 
statement which no romance-writer would have 
been bold enough to make unless he thought 
his statement of facts could be thoroughly 
sustained, and could bear investigation and 
scrutiny. He says that the editors—always the 
plural here, and differing in this from the 
‘Robinson :Crusoe’ preface of Taylor—had 
twenty years before refused to lend these 
memoirs to an historian desirous of using them 
for the purpose of confuting Clarendon’s 
History. 

Who is this co-editor with whom Defoe is 
so closely connected? Who is this Cabinet 
minister who has been so careless, or confiding, 
as to allow memoirs of a gentleman soldier to 
pass into the hands of a political pamphleteer 
of such an unscrupulous character as Defoe was 
known, or supposed, to be? Is it too wild a 
supposition that the minister who did so, or 
the man who had the opportunity of laying his 
hands on such a memoir, lying in “the closet 
of an eminent public minister,” was the same 
man with whom Defoe was so intimate that 
they had already often in literary undertakings 








played into each other’s hands, and written for 
or against the side of politics on which they 
really were, according as it served their 
purpose ? 

The story of the journal being found in some 
political pigeon-hole tallies well with all the 
facts, and the combination of the editors agrees 
well with the known literary associations of 
Defoe and Lord Oxford. How else could Defve 
put together and marshal the personal and 
historical facts of these memoirs? To have 
collected at all, however long that may have 
taken him, new statements, confuting sometimes 
the recognized histories of the times, considering 
the busy life Defoe was leading as a politician, 
@ pamphleteer, and an editor of various journ 
seems a difficult business; and that he had 
collected and collated them since his first great 
essay in novel-writing, thirteen months before, 
is, I submit, hardly credible. 

Before leaving the internal evidences to be 
found in the memoirs I may observe that, 
though the general critical world has long given 
the authorship to Defoe, the known animosity 
which he evinced to the Scottish nation seems 
entirely absent in the ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier.’ 
Here we find the Scots taking the first rank as 
soldiers and generals in the wars of Gustavus 
Adolphus, of which the Cavalier is relating his 
experiences. The praise and admiration of the 
martial achievements of the Scottish regiments 
are so great and continuous, that one wouli, 
without other proof of Defoe’s editing, say that 
that was not Defoe’s writing, and that this gives 
corroboration of his own statement that he is 
merely a co-editor of a journal of an ac‘uak 
partaker in the scenes he so _ graphically 
describes. 

When the ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier’ were pub- 

lished, Defoe was in his sixty-first year. In 
1715, five years before, he had suffered from an 
apoplectic seizure, usually one of the most fruit- 
ful causes of cerebral debility. Despite this he 
continued his political writing, and up to 1719— 
i.e., When sixty years of age—is accredited by 
Mr. Lee with having published 193 writings, 
nearly all political. Mr. Lee says he had, before 
his first great effort in romance, ‘‘ given to the 
world a greater number of distinct works than 
any other living writer,” yet his past labours 
‘*appear to sink into comparative insignificance 
when we contemplate his productions during the 
twelve remaining years of his life.” This in- 
exhaustible fertility has called forth the wonder 
and astonishment of many of the greatest writers 
and critics of modern times. But these great 
writers and critics 
“were all unaware that, in addition to the Herculean 
labour claiming their admiration, there were also a 
monthly publication of nearly 100 pages, a paper 
published weekly, another appearing thrice a week, 
and a great part of the time a fourth issued daily, 
besides about twenty biographical, historical, a 
political pamphlets, and several considerable volumes 
then unknown to be his. So great an amount of 
intellectual toil would be incredible, were not the 
facts before us in the works themselves.” 
He says that if the attention be directed to 
the short periods between the publication of 
successive volumes, and if Defoe’s te pers 
labours be added thereto, it may fairly be asked 
‘if the history of the world contains proof that 
an equally prolific literary genius has existed ” ; 
and I think we may further fairly ask, Are me | 
in reality all Defoe’s own original productions 

Mr. Lee gives ‘the works themselves” as the 
proof that such an incredible amount of work 
was done by one man. One must agree that 
the production of some sixty original works by 
a man between sixty and seventy-one years 
of age, who had suffered from an attack of 
apoplexy in his fifty-sixth year, was all but 
incredible, and that the assertion must be 
received with the greatest caution; and the 
more so when, even in the writer’s time, men 
said that some of the productions were not his 
originally. When, moreover, we find that the 
writer, after publishing 193 separate original 
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articles, principally political, suddenly startles 
the world by the publication of a work in an 
entirely new vein with an unprecedented 
success, and follows that up with a rapidity of 
production unparalleled by any author, and 
even by himself in his younger and more 
vigorous years, incredibility is not lessened. 
Mr. Lee goes so far as to say that the work 
must have taken up ‘‘ every waking hour.” 

Let us examine a little more closely into this 
fertility of production, and see what Defoe is 
supposed to have produced in nineteen months 
of his sixtieth and sixty-first years. Possibly a 
tabulated list will show more quickly the works 
attributed to him. ‘. 

1719. 


April 25. ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ consisting of 364 
pages (of which there were four editions within 
four months, and all seemingly supervised by the 
editor). 

May. ‘ Baron Goertz,’ 46 pages. 

May. ‘ Letter to Dissenters,’ 27 pages. 

July. ‘ Exchange Alley,’ 64 pages. 

Aug. 8. ‘Further Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe,’ 373 pages. 

Oct. 4. ‘The Dumb Philosopher,’ 64 pages. 

Dec. ‘The King of es 93 pages. 


Jan. ‘The Chimera,’ 76 pages. 

April 30. ‘Duncan Campbell,’ 320 pages. 
May 21. ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ 338 pages. 
June 4. ‘Captain Singleton,’ 344 pages. 

June 18. ‘Campbell's Pacquet,’ 33 pages. 

Aug. 6. ‘Serious Reflections and Further Reflec- 
tions,’ 354 pages. 

Nov. 19. ‘Abridged Robinson Crusoe,’ 376 pages. 

It will be observed that in 1720, between 
April 30th and June 4th, the works supposed 
to have been original publications by Defoe con- 
sisted of three separate biographies requiring 
over 1,000 octavo printed pages to contain them. 
When we are asked to believe that in thirty-six 
days he was able to publish this vast amount 
of original matter—matter containing historical 
instances and scenes at which he could not have 
been personally present, and yet bearing the 
impress of truth, and further attested as 
correct by historical investigators— and that 
he was at the same time conducting 
and writing in four separate journals, one 
appearing daily, one three times weekly, 
one weekly, and one of 100 pages monthly, 
we may well say it is all but impossible. 
Why should we not accept Defoe’s own state- 
ments, which largely remove the burden of 
doubt as to the original authorship, and believe 
that he was in reality the editor only, in the 
two great works which he avows to have been 
the writings of another, viz., ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
and the ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier’? The copy 
of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ which has been spoken 
of in former articles avers that the story was 
written by the hero, and ‘‘delivered to a 
friend,” who evidently afterwards took up the 
position of “editor,” in which capacity he 
asserts he also acted with a co-editor in the 
production of the ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ and 
gave to the world the actual journal of a gentle- 
man volunteer found in a Cabinet minister’s 
repositories. 

It has been frequently pointed out that the 
style of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ differs from any- 
thing Defoe wrote before or since, the 
‘Memoirs of a Cavalier’ and the ‘Journal of 
the Plague’ showing the greatest resemblance. 
The contrast between the first volume of 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ and the second and third 
volumes is very marked, more so than is at 
all to be expected from a writer composing 
three volumes within a few mont of 
each other. Mr. Lee relies upon this style 
of Defoe’s, which he calls (and it is) a 
very marked one, as proving that the 
works he ascribes to Defoe were Defoe’s. 
But if, as has been contended so frequently, 
and is avouched by Defoe himself, he acted only 
as editor in certain of the works, the proof loses 
greatly in its force; and when an edition of 
* Robinson Crusoe,’ as before described, comes 
to light, showing some 900 variations from the 








hitherto first known edition, and so corrobo- 
rating, if not confirming, Defoe’s own assertion, 
the demonstration becomes very shadowy. This 
‘*Q” edition proves the existence of a manu- 
script differing from that from which Taylor's 
edition was set up, and, as has been shown, 
almost certainly prior to that manuscript, and 
oe support to the statement of Lord Sunder- 

nd as to the authorship, as well as to Defoe’s 
own acknowledgment. Defoe being the editor 
of a work requiring often such an amount of 
variation and modification, the surprise would 
be great if he had not given the work the 
character and style peculiar to himself. 

W. Larptaw Purves. 








BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 

Messrs. SotHEBY, WILKINSON & Hopes sold 
last week a further portion of the vast collection 
of MSS. formed by the late Sir Thos. Phillipps, 
of Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, the most 
important of which were the following: S. 
Anselmi Cant. Archiep. Cur Deus Homo, &c., 
Sec. XI, 451.  Aristoteles Tractatus Varii, 
Seec, XIII, 451.10s. A Series of Official French 
Documents, 1400-1760, 391. Benedictionarium, 
Sec. XII, 23/. 10s. Boccaccio, De Casibus 
Virorum Illustrium, Sec. XV.,17/. 5s. Memoires 
du Baron de Breteuil, 1698-1715, 48]. 10s. 
Sir Julius Ceesar’s Original Papers, temp. 
Jas. I., 741. Julii Ceesaris Opera, Sec. XV., 
171. 10s. Household Ascount of Charles VI. 
of France, 1384, 301. Liber Chirurgiz 
Albukasim, Sexe. XV., 301. Constantini 
Africani Viaticum, Sec. XII., 891. Theoricarum 
Lib. X., &c., Sec. XIII., 361. Household Roll 
of Edward II., 1323, 341. Liber Assisarum, 
An. 19-44 Regis Edw. III., fourteenth 
century, 73/1. Itinera Justiciariorum Anglize 
in Com. Northants temp. Edw. III., 641. La 
Legende des Flamens, illuminated, sixteenth 
century, 601. Catalogue of the Treasures 
belonging to the Dauphin (son of Louis XIV.), 
1689, 431. Guichonis Derivationes, Sc. XIIL., 
371. Chronicle of England to Henry V., Middle 
English, Sec. XV., 45l.; another to Henry VI., 
Sec. XV., 301. Higden’s Polychronicon, 
Lating, Sec. XIV., 551. Autograph Letter of 
Charles Lamb, September 15th, 1834, 241. 10s. 
Miracula Sanctze Dei Genitricis Mari, &c., 
Sec. XI., 501. Epistole 8. Pauli cum Exposi- 
tione Haymonis, Sec. XIIT., 35/. 10s. Plutarch, 
Histoires des Vertueuses Femmes, par Cl. de 
Tesserunt, sixteenth century, 51/. Prudentii 
Opera, Sec. XII., 33/. Vits Sanctorum, 
Sec. XI., 411. Collections for the History of 
Methley and the Savile family, 1610-25, 1011. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. Erskine Cuixpers, the author of ‘In 
the Ranks of the C.I.V.,’ will publish im- 
mediately with Mesers. Smith, Elder & Co. 
‘The Riddle of the Sands: a Record of 
Secret Service Recently Achieved.’ The 
volume gives an account of the cruise of 
the yacht Dulcibella, and is described by 
the author as a page in the recent history 
of our relations with Germany hitherto 
unwritten, but of vital interest to all 
Englishmen. It contains two maps and 
two charts. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has arranged to 
— a volume by Dr. John Campbell 

man on ‘The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints 
of India.’ The book is in the main a study 
of Sadhuism, the name Sadhu being applied 
in general to Hindu ascetics, ak or 
religious mendicants, without reference to 
their particular sects. It contains also some 
account of the Fakirs, or ascetics who 

rofess Islam. The author has collected 
rom sources which are difficult of access a 
great quantity of information relating to 





Hindu asceticism, and he also draws largely 
upon his personal experiences. The question 
of Indian thaumaturgy is fully considered, 
and in a concluding chapter an attempt is 
made to estimate the probable influence of 
Sadhuism on the future of India. The 
volume will be illustrated from photographs 
and sketches taken by the author. 

Mr. Hucu Egerton, whose ‘Colonial 
Policy ’ will be remembered, is, we believe, 
engaged upon two books. He is editing, 
we hear, for Mrs. Ford the colonial speeches 
of Sir William Molesworth; and he is 
working with Mr. Lucas, of the Colonial 
Office, on some form of a new and revised 
edition of the latter’s general view of the 
colonies. 

CarpinaL VauGuan has given a portion 
of the time of his enforced retirement from 
more active occupations to the editing, for 
Messrs. Burns & Oates, of the translation 
of De Montfort’s well-known treatise on 
‘True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin,’ 
made many years ago by F. W. Faber, of 
the Oratory. 

Mr. Artuur Hassatt, tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford, has written a ‘ History of 
France,’ which will form the next volume 
of Messrs. Dent’s ‘‘Temple Primers.” 


‘Recottections oF A Town Boy ar 
WestminsTER, 1849-1855,’ by Capt. F. 
Markham, late of the Rifle Brigade, will be 

ublished by Mr. Edward -Arnold next 

hursday. The author comes of a great 
‘‘ Westminster” family, and the book is 
abundantly illustrated with reproductions of 
old pictures of the school, including sketches 
by Capt. Markham himself. It also con- 
tains a glossary of Westminster words, 
compiled by his cousin, Sir Clements 
Markham. 

A setection of the ‘Woman’s Walks’ 
contributed by Lady Colin Campbell to the 
World will shortly be published in book 
form by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. 

WE regret to chronicle the death of Mr. 
James Turnbull, senior partner of Messrs. 
Turnbull & Spears, printers, Edinburgh, 
aged seventy-six. ‘This firm, which has 
long had a good London connexion, printed 
Messrs. Dent’s ‘ Shakespeare’ and many other 
well-known books. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘*Mr. Gribble makes a curious mistake in his 
clever artiele in the Fortnightly Review of this 
month upon ‘The Art of Lord Lytton’ when he 
says, ‘ The house of Routledge is well known to 
have laid the foundation of its fortunes by 
giving 20,0001. for the right to issue a sixpenny 
edition of his works.’ The house of Routledge 
had already laid the foundations of its fortunes 
by reprinting the works of American authors, 
and it never dreamed in those days of issuing 
sixpenny editions of Lytton’s novels. Such 
things were not in the fifties. ‘Pelham’ 
was published in ‘The Railway Library’ at 
eighteenpence, and most of the others cost the 
same sum or two shillings—none less than a 
shilling—and it is dubious whether the venture 
was particularly profitable. No doubt it paid 
the firm indirectly, by raising its reputation and 
extending the popularity of ‘The Railway 
Library,’ which up to that time had had a serious 
competitor in ‘The Parlour Library’ of Simms 
& McIntyre, of Belfast; but it may be 
questioned if the sale of Lytton’s novels 
yielded a large return. George Routledge 
openly said, in his blunt way, that he had 
. enough of Bulwer,’” 
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Mr. Exvxin Maruews will shortly publish 
a poetic drama by Miss Harriet Childe- 
Pemberton, entitled ‘Carmela.’ The drama 
is based on the fanciful idea of certain 
influences being inherent in precious stones, 
but is modern in treatment and idea. 

A LITERARY note reaches us from America 
explaining that ‘‘within a few days the 
Macmillan Company will publish a Southern 
story of ante-bellum days,” which receives 
the usual preliminary burst of compliment. 
We are informed that the author spent four 
years at Harvard, and, this being so, we 
think he might have instructed his pub- 
lishers to write English instead of awkward 
Latin. 

A novet for the “up-river’” season is 
about to be published by Mr. Jacob, of 
Edgware Road. It is from the pen of Mr. 
Eyre Hussey, and is entitled ‘Carita.’ The 
book is concerned with Henley rowing, and 
is dedicated to the Leander Club. 

Messrs. SorHesy, WiLKiInson & Hopaez’s 
next important sale of autograph letters 
and historical documents on June 8th and 
9:h will include several important letters 
of Byron; an extensive collection of letters, 
documents, and other original manuscripts 
entirely relating to the English drama; and 
a series of autograph letters and manuscripts 
of John Keats addressed to his publisher, 
John Taylor (of Taylor & Hessey), and 
mostly bequeathed to the uncle of the pre- 
sent owner by Mr. Richard Woodhouse. 

WE have often pointed out the difficulty 
of spelling the name of M. Clemenceau, and 
we notice that in the number for May Ist 
of La Grande Revue he signs ‘ Georges 
Clemenceau,” but that the cover of the 
review gives him the accent. 

THE seventh German Historikertag, which 
was held at Heidelberg on April 14th to 
18th, was attended by more than two 
hundred historical scholars from Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. Prof. von Zwie- 
dinek of Graz reported on the present state 
of the great edition of the ‘ Correspondence 
of t..4 Emperor Charles V.’ As the energy 
of Cuarles extended all over the earth, the 
publication is likely to be of considerable 
importance to the study of his epoch. 
Researches have been made in the archives 
of Vienna, Brussels, and several of the 
Italian cities at the cost of the Vienna Aca- 
demy. The first instalment of the work is 
being prepared for the press. It will embrace 
the years 1519-31, and include his corre- 
spondence with Ferdinand, Margaret, and 
Mary of Hungary. 

Amonest the other papers read there was 
one by Prof. Haller of Marburg upon the 
‘Origin of the Gallican Liberties.’ He 
contended that the new ecclesiastical con- 
stitution introduced in the Church of France 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
was ‘‘in foundation and in substance 
nothing less than a copy of the English 
Church constitution of the fourteenth 
century.” There was a lively discussion 
over Dr. Sombart’s historical account of the 
‘Moderne Kapitalismus,’ opened by Prof. 
von Below of Tiibingen, in which the author 
himeelf took part, and also Prof. Lamprecht 
of Leipsic, Prof Sieveking of Marburg, 
and Prof. Keutgen of Jena. Another paper 
which led to much debate was a dissertation 
by Eduard Meyer upon Augustus. His 





position was that the policy of Augustus 
was originally directed towards the restora- 
tion of the republic upon a new foundation ; 
that he had much more sympathy with 
Sulla and Pompey than with COvssar, 
‘‘whose name only he really inherited ”’ ; 
and that he wished rather to be a new 
Romulus than a new Alexander. Prof. 
Seeck of Greifswald held, on the contrary, 
that the tendency of Augustus was a frank 
egoism, and that he would, if it had been 
possible, have created an _ hereditary 
monarchy. Meyer’s views were opposed 
also by K. J. Neumann of Strassburg, 
Kaerst of Leipsic, and Fabricius of Freiburg, 
but defended by Von Scala of Innsbruck. 
The next Historikertag is to be held at 
Salzburg in 1904. 

Ernst Hernrich Kizuian, whose death 
is announced from Buda-Pesth, was 
well known as a journalist beyond the 
limits of his own country. He was a 
German by birth, but had settled in 
Hungary. In the seventies he was leader- 
writer to the Neue Freie Presse, but his 
liberal views failing to meet with the 
approval of the Viennese authorities, who 
expelled him as a foreigner, he came to 
Buda-Pesth and joined the staff of the 
Neue Pester Journal. In 1876 he acted as 
war correspondent to the Standard during 
the war between Turkey and Servia. He 
was a born journalist, his memory and 
facility being alike extraordinary. 

Tue death in her eighty-eighth year is 
reported from Rome of Malvida von Mey- 
senbug, author of the charming ‘Memoiren 
einer Idealistin’ and ‘Lebensabend einer 
Idealistin.’ Her works give only a limited 
idea of her remarkable personality, which 
was shown in the influence she had over 
those who came in contact with her. Her 
house at Rome, where she had resided for 
many years, was a centre for foreigners of 
note. Before settling in Italy she was for 
a time resident in England, as her liberal 
views and her connexion with the exiled 
leaders of the revolution of 1848 did not 
recommend her to the Prussian Government. 

Tue eminent Polish writer Heinrich 
Merzbach, whose death in his sixty-sixth 
year is announced from Brussels, left his 
country after the revolution of 1861-3, and 
settled in Belgium, where he became one of 
the founders of the Belgian temperance 
movement. He wrote a number of works 
in his own language, into which he also 
translated Heine. 
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BOTANICAL LITERATURE, 


A Book of the Country and the Garden. By 
H. M. Batson. (Methuen & Co.)—The Book of 
the Wild Garden. By S. W. Fitzherbert. (Lane.) 
—Mrs. Batson has produced an imposing 
volume of over three hundred pages, with many, 
but not very effective illustrations. It is in 
the form to which we are now so well 
accustomed, garden notes and country chat 
being divided up into months, beginning with 
March. Of the gardening matter, some is 
interesting and useful—as, for instance, the 
winter treatment of bulbs for the house, and 
the directions for rose-budding in July, though 
we may mention that many good gardeners 
prefer to have this operation finished if possible 
by the end of June, Generally gardening books 
are most useful by way of comparison. They 





cannot prevent the amateur buying his own 
experience, though they may save him some 
elementary mistakes. Soil, climate, aspect, and 
season are all-important factors in producing 
success or failure, and what is right and proper 
treatment for one garden may be hopelessly 
wrong even a few miles away. Apart from the 
gardening notes Mrs. Batson has a slender 
thread of personal interest running through her 
book, ending apparently in an engagement 
between two people of whom we know little 
or nothing; but we are ready to forgive a 
certain amount of discursiveness for a charming 
country idyl entered under November, which 
reminds us that we are dealing with the author 
of ‘ Dark,’ and a real lover of the country people. 
—Far less imposing in size and humbler in scope 
is the thirteenth volume of ‘* Handbooks to 
Practical Gardening,” a useful and interesting 
series edited by Harry Roberts. This book 
on the wild garden is thoroughly practical, its 
arrangement is clear, its advice is sound, and 
its illustrations, from photographs by the author, 
are both artistic and to the point. Plants of all 
sorts and sizes suitable for the wild garden are 
collected under their proper headings, and 
mentioned in alphabetical order, an arrange- 
ment which all who use this handy little volume 
will find most convenient. One point which 
the author mentions we wish to emphasize : 
wild gardening, to be successful, must be on a 
large scale. Let the beginner multiply his 
proposed planting by five—or even ten—and he 
will have some chance of securing the effects 
which he is seeking. 


English Pleasure-Gardens.' By Rose Standish 
Nichols. (Macmillan & Co.)—‘‘ Nature sup- 
plies the living material, and this is the best 
part of a garden ; craft can vary its growth, art 
can accentuate and frame its charm, but its 
ever-changing beauty is the gift of God.” The 
sentence here quoted forms the opening para- 
graph of the ‘Argument’ of this book, and 
might lead to the inference that, of the many 
ways in which a garden may be looked at, the 
author prefers the botanical aspect. Sub- 
sequent pages do not bear out this impression. 
The “‘ living material” comes in for relatively 
scanty mention, whilst the craft and the art are 
dealt with as they were manifested in classic 
ages, and later in medizeval times, and so on to 
the gardens of the present day. Though styled 
‘¢ English ” in the title, the book deals with the 
gardens of many eras and many countries, and 
is hardly distinctively native till we come to 
the time of Elizabeth. The gardening of that 
period even was only a phase of that great wave 
of progress which we style ‘‘renaissance.” The 
present book goes over much the same ground 
as that traversed in the Hon. Alicia Amherst’s 
‘ History of Gardening in England,’ but is even 
more copiously illustrated. Like it, too, it con- 
tains, but in a less complete form, a biblio- 
graphy of works relating to gardens and a 
full index. With reference to the never- 
ending disputes as to the relative advantages of 
the ‘‘formal” or the ‘‘natural” style of gar- 
dening, the author, wisely, as we think, adopts 
an eclectic attitude :— 

“From the largest to the smallest, from the stiffest 
to the most unconventional, they [modern gardens] 
go to prove that just as there are beautiful shades 
of every colour, so any kind of garden may be made 
beautiful if its construction displays a knowledge of 
the principles underlying its particular fashion and 
if itis tended by loving hands. No wild garden can 
be made successful unless its designer has analyzed 
the characteristic aspects of nature, no romantic 
garden by one who lacks an appreciation of the 
picturesque, while to perfect the conventional 
enclosure a sense of scale and proportion, involving 
at least a rudimentary knowledge of architecture, is 
equally essential. Finally a love of flowers is the 
natural foundation on which to build all gardens, 
whether formal or informal.” 

But in the case of formal gardens it too 
often happens that the flowers and the plants 
are mere accessories, subordinated te the archi- 
tectural features of the surroundings. It is 
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only by a wide extension of meaning that 
such devices can be called ‘‘ gardens” at all. 
They are appropriate enough in their proper 
places, but they do not satisfy the conception 
of a garden entertained by the plant-lover. 


The Book of British Ferns. By Chas. T. 
Druery. (‘Country Life’ Office.)—Mr. Druery 
is an enthusiast. The objects of his predilection 
are noted for their extreme variability. Given 
these two factors, there would seem to be no 
limit to the author’s productiveness. In fact, 
the subject is inexhaustible. But whatever Mr. 
Druery has to say is worth listening to. In 
the present volume he has not attempted to 
enumerate a tithe of the variations that may be 
met with among our wild ferns, but he has made 
a very extensive selection of those which are 
the most attractive, and he has made it not 
only with adequate knowledge, but also with 
trained judgment. Moreover, he tells us how 
and where to find them and how and where to 
grow them. Extraordinary as the range of 
variation is, it is, so far as the organs of vegeta- 
tion are concerned, principally one of degree— 
a greater or less subdivision of the frond. What 

ives rise to this variation is a mystery. It can 
Seoiiy be due to the ‘‘environment,” or to 
external causes, for the ‘‘sports” are found 
growing with, and under the same conditions 
as, the normal ferns. Nor can it be due to 
hereditary or transmitted influence, unless, 
indeed, the transmission has been from some 
form now extinct. In like manner there is no 
evidence to connect the variability with hybrid- 
ism. In fact, the whole matter remains for 
some keen student to investigate. It is 
somewhat curious to find that the variations 
in the reproductive organs have been more 
thoroughly studied. Inthe middle of the last 
century Count Suminski made public the results 
of his researches into the mode of reproduction 
of ferns, and from that time to this the record 
has been progressive. Among those who have 
contributed to it has been the author of this 
work. To him we owe the discovery of the 
phenomena of apospory, or the production of 
‘ prothalli,” not formed as usual in the spores, 
but developed independently on the frond. Mr. 
Druery has, we think, done well to reproduce, 
in easily accessible form, his early observations 
on this subject. Dr. Stansfield’s paper on 
Weismann’s theory of heredity and its relation 
to British ferns is also added as an appendix, 
and although at first sight it may appear to have 
only a remote connexion with British ferns, and 
to shoot far over the heads of ordinary fern- 
lovers, yet those students who are something 
more than collectors will be glad to possess in 
short compass a clearly written account of 
Weismann’s theories. In the next edition 
Mr. Druery may, perhaps, be disposed to lay 
before his readers some account of Mendel’s 
‘law’ so far as it is applicable to ferns. The 
book is copiously illustrated, and has a table of 
contents, which does not wholly compensate 
for the absence of an index. 








SOCIETIES. 


PHILOLOGICAL.— May 1.— Annual Meeting.—Rev. 
Prof. Skeat in the chair.—The Treasurer’s cash 
account, as audited by Messrs. Ware and Wheatley, 
was read and adopted.—The thanks of the meeting 
were voted to the Council of University College for 
allowing the use of its rooms for the Society’s meet- 
—— following members were then elected its 
officers for the next season, 1903-4: President, Prof. 
A. S. Napier; Vice-Presidents, Drs. W. Stokes, H. 
Sweet, and J. A. H. Murray, Rev. A. H. Sayce, Prof. 
W. W. Skeat, and Mr. H. Bradley; Ordinary 
Members of Council, Mr. W. A. Craigie, Mr. T. Ely, 
Mr. D. Ferguson, Prof. G. Foster, Mr. P. Giles, Mr. 
I. Gollancz, Dr. F. Heath, Profs. W. P. Ker, 
Lawrence, and Littledale, Dr. W. H. McCormick, 
Prof. Morfill, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Mr. Oelsner, Profs. 
J. A. Platt, J. P. Postgate, W. Ridgeway, W. Ripp- 
mann, and J. Strachan, and Mr. W. H. Stevenson ; 
Treasurer, Mr. B. Dawson ; Hon. Secretary, Dr. F.J. 
Furnivall.—Prof. Skeat read some notes on English 
etymologies. Some of the chief words commented 





upon were the following :—Cutter, a swift sailing 
vessel, from the verb cut, to move quick] 
(‘E.D.D.’) ; with the further note that this verb is 
rightly connected in the ‘E.D.D.’ with the strong 
verb in Norw. kita, to move quickly. Hence 
rhaps also A.-S. cjta,a kite. F. gourmand, from 
orw. gurmen, a gormandizer, from gurma, to 
gorge oneself (Ross). Griddle, from A.-F. gridil, in 
a gloss to Neckam; in Wright, ‘Vol. Vocab.,’ 
p- 102; M.F. gredil (Moisy). Gristle, A.-S. nes- 
gristle ; Sweet, ‘O.E. Texts,’ p. 46 ; in no way allied 
to grost, gristle, but rather to RE. grist. Grove, 
perhaps allied to Norw. greivla, a wide-spreading 
tree ; greivia, to branch out. Gulp, M.E. gluppen ; 
from the weak grade of the verb seen in Norw. 
giipa, Swed. dial. gliopa, to swallow; also allied to 
M.E. gloppen, to stare with amazement, i.e., with 
open mouth. Gurnard is not French, but 
from the old form of Prov. gournau, a gurnard. 
Ham, cognate with Late L. camba in the ‘ Book of 
Cerne,’ only known to Ducange in the debased form 
games, whence F. jambe. Hitch. allied to prov. E. 
utch, to hitch ; and ef. Du. er hokt iets. there is a 
hitch ; Icel. hokinn, pp. ;. from A.-S. *hyccan, not 
*hiccan. Hog, from A.-8. hocg, lately discovered. 
Kick, allied to prov. E. kink, to kick, Norw. kikka, 
to drive hard so as to sprain, applied to a horse 
(Ross). Kit, a small tiddle ; MF. quiterne, a git- 
tern et rave). League is the Gascon lega, Prov. 
lego, Bordeaux légue (Mistral); the Prov. league was 
three miles, like the English one. Lingo, Marseilles 
lingo, Prov. lengo (Mistral). Loop, reall from Gael. 
lub, a loop, as formerly suggested. artingale, a 
word of local origin, is ultimately from Prov. Santo 
Marto, a shrine of St. Martha (Mistral). Musty, 
Prov. mousti, moist, Gascon musti; probably from 
Prov. moust, must, new wine. Pamper, W. Flem. 
pamperen (De Bo). Proffer, not from F. proférer, 
but O.F. profrir, porofrir, i.e., Lat. pro and 
offerre. Prune, Norm. dial. progner. Punch, 
verb, Prov. pouncha, to punch, prick. — Mr. 
Whitwell then explained that our “oz.” for 
“ounce” came from the early Italian contraction 
oz (with the curl of the z carried round over the 
0) for onzo, onza, or onze. Cappelli gives it for the fif- 
teenth century, but it occurs in the twelfth and 
thirteenth.—Dr. Furnivall gave an account of the 
new romance of the knight Amoryus and the lady 
Cleopes, in a MS. just acquired by Mr. Quaritch, 
written by a hitherto unknown poet or versifier, 
John Metham, of Norwich, a scholar of Cambridge, 
Englished (he says) from Greek, for Sir Miles 
Stapleton and his wife, born a Lloyd, of the De la 
Poole family. It is a Pyramus and Thisbe story, in 
which a Christian hermit brings the pagan lovers to 
life again, baptizes them and their city, marries 
them, and sees them live long and happily, and 
have children, till they die and are buried together. 
There is much astrological lore in the volume, 
charms, jousts, a fight with a marvellous dragon, 
two allusions to Chaucer, and one to the grey- 
haired Lydgate, “ both passed.” The date is 1448-9. 
The MS. is ina seventeenth-century velvet cover. 
= the Lloyd arms embroidered on the front and 
ck, 





SOCIETY OF ARTS.— May 4.—Mr. W. Worby Beau- 
mont delivered the second of his course of Cantor 
Lectures on ‘ Mechanical Road Vehieles.’ 

May 56.—Sir J. Smalman Smith in the chair—A 

aper on ‘The Lagos Hinterland: its People and 
its Products,’ was read before the Colonial Section 
by Major J. H. Ewart.—A discussion followed. 

May 6.—Admiral Sir W. J. Wharton in the chair. 
—A paper on ‘The Construction of Maps and Charts’ 
was read by Mr. G. J. Morrison, and was followed 
by a discussion. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— April 28.—Mr. 
H. Balfour, President, exhibited specimens of the 
tools used by the natives of North-Western Aus- 
tralia in the manufacture of glass spearheads. The 
teels consist of a piece of asheep’s leg-bone and of a 
water-worn pebble of a purely natural shape. The 
— was used in the earlier stages of the spear- 

ead’s manufacture, while the bone was used in its 
final shaping. Mr. Balfour also exhibited a spear- 
head which had been made with these tools. A full 
account of the exhibit, illustrated with a plate, will 
be found in the May number of Man.—Mr. E. N. 
Fallaize read a paper on ‘The Classification of the 
Subject-Matter of Anthropology.’ After defining 
anthropology quite generally as the “science of 
man,” and mage out how vast was the scope of 
such a science, which must include all that man és 
and all that man does, Mr. Fallaize suggested the 
following classification of the questions with which 
the science has to deal:—A, Man’s Place in 
Nature, including under this head the investiga- 
tion of man’s place in time and man’s place 
in space, the first section (for which the 
term Palzanthropography was suggested) dealing 
with the origin and descent of map, Tertiary 
man, the physical types of the Stone, Bronze, and 





Iron Ages ; the second with the distribution of man- 
kind and the classification of races by physical 
types—General Ethnology. Under B fall all ques- 
tions dealing with physical structure—Anthropo- 
graphy ; while C deals with the functioning of the 
organs — Physiological Anthropology — including 
such questions as heredity, atavism, racial wwe: 
and the like, Section deals with specifically 
human activities in the following order: (a) grati- 
fication of the senses, including dancing and the 
esthetic arts; (b) gratification of the intellect, the 
sciences, especially in the earlier stages of their 
development ; (c) communication of ideas, language, 
and writing ; (d) social structure, the individual, and 
the social organism ; (e) man’s intercourse with 
nature: (1) material nature—technology ; (2) im- 
material nature—the study of religion and folk-lore, 
—Mr. J. Gray read a paperon ‘The Measurements of 
the Colonial Coronation Contingent.’ The paper 
contained an analysis of the measurements of about 
one hundred men of the native troops encamped at 
the Alexandra Palace during the Coronation cele- 
brations. Amongst the races measured were nativesof 
Sierra Leone and the West Coast of Africa, Nigeria, 
Lagos, Old Calabar, Central Africa, and Somaliland ; 
also Fijians, Maoris, Chinese, and Singalese. The 
mean values of the head dimensions and stature were 
calculated for each group, and also possible devia- 
tions of the mean in other samples. The results were 
plotted out in a chart, and the conclusions arrived 
at were that broadly the same race stretches from 
Sierra Leone to Somaliland, but that towards North 
Africa the breadth of the head increases. The 
Asiatic and Polynesian races, such as the Chinese, 
Fijians, and Maoris, were infallibly distinguished 
from the African races by the greater breadth of 
their heads. The measurements of the African 
races showed remarkably good agreement with Mr, 
Randall-Maclver's measurements of the Berbers and 
Sir H. Johnston’s measurements of the Central 
Africans. 





SoclETY OF ENGINEERS.—May 4.—Mr. J. Patten 
Barber, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
on ‘Certain Vexatious and Fallacious Cement Tests 
now in Vogue,’ by Mr. D. B. Butler. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—May 4—Mr. 8S. H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the chair.— Dr. G. Dawes Hicks read a paper 
on ‘A Restatement of Kantian Transcendentalism.’ 
The paper attempted to distinguish the trend of 
reflection in Kant that is rightly called transcen- 
dental from the elements of his philosophizing that 
Hegel called an extension of Lockeanism. The 
transcendental theory had for its problem the 
determination of the conditions of objectivity, and 
its solution of the problem consisted in tracing 
objectivity to the distinctively thinking activity of 
the conscious subject. The writer contended that 
Kant’s distinction of the fundamental unity of 
consciousness from the empirical subject virtually 
invelved the later distinction between psychical 
states, as events or occurrences, and the content of 
which in and through such psychical states we 
become aware. Of psychical states as such we had 
no direct knowledge; they never formed the 
contents of the awarenéss which they occasioned, 
but served only as symbols or signs. Psychical 
states were existents; the contents mediated by 
psychical states were not existents, but meanings 
possessing validity. Ultimate reality, according to 
the transcendental view, consisted of a world of 
contents or meanings common to individual minds 
on account of the fundamental unity of conscious- 
ness which was the ground of conscious being. 
Existence, on the other hand, was the psychical 
mechanism in and through which awareness of 
contents came about.—The paper was followed by a 
discussion. 





CHALLENGER.— April 29.—Dr. R. N. Wolfenden 
in the chair.—In a paper on ‘ Bipolarity’ Dr. G. H. 
Fowler cited recent memoirs to show that, in spite 
of a good deal of destructive criticism, a prima 
facie case had been made out for a marked simi- 
larity (amounting in some instances to specific 
identity) between the two sub-polar faunas. He 
urged that the question should be treated on a 
broader basis ; that regard should be paid to physical 
conditions rather than geographical abstractions 
founded on latitude ; and that all theories should 
be discarded till more facts had been accumulated.— 
Dr. Wolfenden gave a preliminary account of the 
Copepoda collected by Mr. J. 8. Gardiner in the 
Maldive Archipelago, Over ninety species had been 
already identified, of which some sixteen were new, 
A remarkable variation from the normal was the 
branching and sub-branching of the tail-bristles in 
three distinct genera. A notable point in the dis- 
tribution was the occurrence of two forms 
Bradyidius and Parapontella atlantica) hitherto 
aa only in the North-Eastern Atlantic—Mr. 
E. W. L. Holt exhibited and made remarks on a new 
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Gnathophausia from deep water.—A committee was 
appointed to inquire whether it will be possible for 
the Society to undertake a card - catalogue for 
oceanic work.—Dr. Buchan, Assistant-Professor W. 
Watson, and Mr. G. P. Farran were elected Fellows. 





MEBSTINGS NEXT WEEE. 
United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Military Bands and Military 
Music,’ Lecture I., Mr. J. M. Rogan. 
Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Mechanical Road Carriages,’ Lecture III., 
r. W. Worby Beaumont. (Cantor Lectures. 
— Geographical, , a Cilicia, Tarsus, and the Great Taurus Pass,’ 
. W. M. ae 

. Asiatic, 4.—Annual Meeting. 

Royal Institution, 5.—‘ The Astronomical Influence of the 

es,’ Lecti , Prof. G. H. Darwin. 

— Colonial Institute, 8.—‘Our Colonial Kingdoms,’ Mr. H. G. 
Parsons. 

— Zoological, 8}—‘A Contribution to the Study of Double Mon- 
strositiesin Fishes,’ Mr. J. F. Gemmill ; ‘ The Metamorphoses 
of geon fasciatus and . trispii ’ Mr. R_ Gurney; 

‘ Descriptions of New Species of South American Coleoptera 
of the Family Chrysomelide,’ Mr. M. Jacoby. 

Geological, 8 —‘On Disturbances in the Chalk near Royston,’ 

Mr. H. B. Woodward; ‘On a Section at Cowley, near Chelten- 
ham, and its Bearing on the Interpretation of the Bajocian 
1 dation,’ Mr. L. Ri di ; ‘Description of a Species of 
Heterastrea from the Lower Rhetic of Gloucestershire,’ Mr. 
k. F. Tomes. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Preservation of Big Game in Africa,’ Mr. 
E. North Buxton. 

Tuvrs. Royal, 4}. 

Society of Arts, 44 —‘ The Province of Assam,’ Sir J. C. Lyall. 

Royal Institution, 5.—‘ Proteid-Digestion in Plants,’ Lecture I., 


Prof 8. nes. 
— Institution of Electrical Engi 8, 8.—Di on ‘ Appli- 
cations of Electricity in E i an Pp z 
Works,’ and ‘ Electric Driving in Machine Shops.’ 
Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘ The Origin of Seed-bearing Plants,’ Dr. 





Wep. 











Fai. 
D. H. Scott. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3. — ‘Music,’ Lecture II., Mr. Hamish 
MacCunn. 








Achence Gossiy, 

WE regret to notice the death of the well- 
known explorer and writer M. Paul du Chaillu, 
born in 1835. He wrote some dozen books 
concerning his adventures, chiefly in Africa, 
where he went as early as 1855. The first was 
‘Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial 
Africa’ (1861), the last ‘King Mombo,’ which 
we noted as an admirable book for boys last year. 
‘The Viking Age’ (1889) was an interesting, but 
somewhat uncritical account of the institutions 
of ancient Scandinavia. M. du Chaillu was at 
his best in Africa among the gorillas and dwarfs. 
Time has established many of his statements 
which were received with doubt at the time of 
their publication. 

WE hear from Heidelberg that the Inter- 
national Mathematical Congress will meet in 
that town in August, 1904. 

Science has suffered a severe loss by the 
death in Kerguelen Land of Josef Enzenberger, 
the Director of the Scientific Station of the 
German South Pole Expedition. Enzenberger, 
who was only in his thirty-first year, gave up 
the study of law at Munich for that of natural 
science, to which he devoted himself with great 
energy. In 1900 and 1901 he spent the 
winter on the Zug Spitze for the purpose of 
meteorological observation. 

READERS may care to note that the Chal- 
lenger Society has been formed for the promo- 
tion of the study of oceanic zoology and botany. 
its first scientific meeting was held on the 
29th ult. The address of the hon, secretary is 
58, Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 

At the meeting on Monday, the 4th, at 
Berlin, of the Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, 
which that day celebrated its seventy - fifth 
year, Dr. Sven Hedin gave an address on the 
lakes of Thibet. 

WE note the publication of the Report of the 
Meteorological Council for the year ending 31st 
of March, 1902 (price 1s. 2d.). 

A new comet (b, 1903) was discovered by 
Mr. Grigg at Thames, New Zealand, on the 
17th ult. It was observed by Mr. Tebbutt, of 
Windsor, N.S.W., on the 27th, when it was 
in the constellation Lepus, to the west of the 
southern part of Orion, and moving in a southerly 
direction, so that it is not likely to be seen in 
this hemisphere. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Grigg discovered a comet in the month of 
July last year, which, unfortunately, no one 
succeeded in observing but himself. 

ANOTHER small planet was discovered by Herr 
Dagan at Prof. Max Wolf's observatory, Kénig- 
stuhl, Heidelberg, on the night of the 20th ult. 





THE new issue of the Cambrian Natural 
Observer, edited by Mr. Arthur Mee (which has 
now become an annual publication instead of 
quarterly as heretofore), contains a number of 
interesting astronomical and meteorological 
observations obtained during the year 1902. 

A cABLEGRAM from Prof. E. CO. Pickering 
dated the 20th ult. stated that the light of Prof. 
Turner’s Nova Geminorum was increasing. 

M. A. Lesevur, of the University of Mont- 
—_ has been nominated Director of the 

bservatory at Besancon. It will be remembered 
that the late director, who was the founder, 
M. Louis Jules Gruey, died on November 28th 
last, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

M. Lippmann succeeds this month M. Poin- 
caré as President of the French Astronomical 
Society, which has also elected M. Janssen, 
Président d’Honneur. The Society’s prize has 
been given to M. Charlois for the discovery of a 
large number of small planets, and the Janssen 
award to M. Giacobini for the discovery of seven 
comets. 

Pror. CrERAsKI announces (Ast. Nach., 
No. 3864) the discovery of yet another variable 
star by Madame Ceraski in the course of her 
examination of photographs taken by M. Blajko 
at Moscow. It is in the constellation Mono- 
ceros, a little to the north-east of the stars 23 
and 24 in Flamsteed’s list, and will be reckoned 
as var. 16, 1903, Monocerotis. Prof. Ceraski 
states that in February, 1899, it was nearly of 
the ninth magnitude, afterwards fainter, and it 
has been for some time past invisible. 


FINE ARTS 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(First Notice.) 

Every year those who are interested in art, 
whatever their opinions, approach the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Academy with a certain 
amount of hope. It seems almost incredible 
that in so large a collection, which must repre- 
sent the results of an enormous aggregate of 
more or less educated endeavour, there should 
not be at least a small number of really fine pic- 
tures. Even that modest hope, however, is 
year after year doomed to disappointment. The 
uncritical ascribe this disappointment to sheer 
incapacity on the part of the exhibitors. Those 
who object to the Royal Academy as a cor- 
porate body are apt to ascribe it to the 
deliberate policy of the Academicians. We 
propose, then, before dealing with the present 
exhibition in detail, to try to find out the real 
cause which makes each annual exhibition at 
the Royal Academy so disappointing. 

Neither of the reasons usually given is, we 
venture to think, quite true. The exhibitors 
may not always be —_ craftsmen, but any 
one who has asound knowledge of the practice 
of painting must admit that the majority of the 
pictures do indicate the possession of consider- 
able technical skill of a sort, and often of 
considerable talent and ambition. The failure, 
then, cannot justly be ascribed to lack of 
endeavour or lack of capacity. To ascribe it to 
the deliberate boycotting of good work would 
be still more absurd. It cannot be supposed 
for a moment by any but the most preston of 
minds that a body of English gentlemen of the 
standing of the Council of the Royal Academy 
would ever adopt a policy that they did not 
honestly believe to be absolutely fair and abso- 
lutely to the best interests of our national art. 

Nevertheless the Council of the Royal 
Academy must be to a great degree responsible 
for the kind of work found in their exhibitions. 
They not only choose the pictures exhibited, 
but directly or indirectly supervise the train- 
ing of a large proportion of the exhibitors. 
Schools like those of Birmingham or Glasgow, 
which are independent of academic influence, 
have failings of their own, but their failings 
are distinct from the failings of Burlington 








House. The exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
may thus be considered as the direct outcome 
of the honest convictions of its Council, and we 
can best get at the root of the matter by tracing 
those convictions to their origin. 

The painters who represent the governing 
element in the Academy were for the most part 
trained about the middle of the last century. 
The formal recipes for making classical pictures 
were then just being discredited, and Pre- 
Raphaelitism was exercising its most powerful 
influence. The general tendency of the age 
towards realism was embodied in the writings 
of Ruskin, which scolded both painters and 
patrons into discarding all recognized devices 
for constructing pictures, into going straight to 
nature, and into observing nature minutely. 
Art was thus to be made a record of detailed 
facts, not of impressions, imaginations, or effects. 
These principles were imposed on English 
painters who had been brought up in the 
timid national school of genre painting, or in 
the rigid schools, here or on the Continent, 
which continued the conventions of the so-called 
classical style. The immediate result was the 
production of some very admirable works of 
art, of which Sir Edward Poynter’s ‘ Catapult ’ 
might be taken as an example. Then a deca- 
dence setin. The mixture of conflicting theories 
refused to crystallize, and no help—perhaps our 
insular position was responsible—came from 
without. English painters had got rid of tradi- 
tion; they had given up the sound, if often 
overworked, classical formule for making a 
picture ; they had given up the ancient, my 4 
way of laying on paint, and of procuring har- 
monious colour by glazing; and what had they 
gained? A love of detail instead of a love of 
breadth, and that was all. The detail, too, was 
a detail which soon became both mechanical 
and weariseme, so that when the report of the 
broad brushwork of the French spread to this 
country, not to mention the example of Millais, 
many painters were only too thankful to save 
themselves trouble by adopting it. 

Naturalism in England thus resulted in the 
destruction of all system in painting. In France, 
where the outburst of originality was even 
stronger, system was retained from first to last 
by the natural action of the logical French 
mind. The system of all the earlier artists— 
Géricault, Delacroix, Rousseau, Corot, Daumier, 
and Millet—was in all cases based on the sound 
tradition of the old masters. By that tradition 
the component parts of a picture were united 
by a definite scheme of light and shade. The 
‘*Tmpressionistes’’ were no less systematic, 
gaining unity in a more luminous key by an 
emphatic suggestion of the aérial envelope 
which unifies the effects of nature. Mr. Whistler 
obtained unity principally by the harmonious 
iteration of a few selected colours, and so may 
be said to be a connecting link between 
Velasquez and the great masters of the Far 
East. 

These three systems, either separately or 
in combination, are the only known ways of 
joining the parts of a peer into an organic 
whole. Yet the Royal Academy tries to do 
without any of them. The result is that each 
of its exhibitions is little more than an exhibition 
of misdirected talent. Nay, more, its indepen- 
dence in this respect is recognized by all 
earnest minds that have made a careful study 
of the principles and practice of the greatest 
modern painters. The Royal Academy in con- 
sequence enjoys among artists an unfortunate 
oa by no means splendid isolation. 

Now the Royal Academy is undoubtedly the 
oldest and largest of our art societies, and it is 
deplorable that it should not include the best 
talent of the country. The bitterness which 
once characterized the relations between ‘‘ out- 
siders” and ‘‘insiders” has died away. Is it, 
then, officious to suggest that the time has come 
for the Council to recognize that there is a living 
' and successful art outside the walls of Burling- 
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ton House, and to make a point of understanding 
the principles, aims, and qualities of that art with 
a view of systematizing and widening its.own 
way of teaching? By doing this thoughtfully, 
impartially, and thoroughly, it would, we think, 
not only raise the standard of the work of its 
present supporters, but would also have a claim 
on the talent which is at present so unhappily 
diverted into other all Surely this would 
be no unworthy task for the heirs temporal of 
Gainsborough and of Reynolds. 

We have spoken of lack of system. As an 
example the works of Mr, Frank Dicksee might 
be cited. It is some years since Mr. Dicksee 
made a considerable reputation with his ‘ Har- 
mony,’ not only among the members of the public 
to whom its obvious sentiment appealed, but also 
among painters. The ‘Harmony’ had a definite 
scheme of composition and colour, yet Mr. 
Dicksee’s diploma picture had none at all. 
A similar discrepancy is noticeable in his 
exhibits this year. One of our Conquerors 
(No. 534) is merely an enlarged fashion plate, 
and A Duet (154) is only a degree better. His 
portrait of Lady Aird (51), on the other hand, 
is a really good picture. It has its faults; the 
head, for instance, is timidly wrought, and lacks 
solidity ; but the faults are not prominent, while 
its excellence as a design separates it at once 
from the other picturesin the room. As decora- 
tion the thing is admirably planned. The figure 
is surrounded by just the right amount of space, 
and is - on the canvas in just the right posi- 
tion. Then the colour scheme is based on a 
foundation of translucent brown into which the 
brighter hues merge pleasantly. This allows 
Mr. Dicksee a chance of showing how taste- 
fully he can suggest accessories, and gives the 
whole work a subdued unity of tone that per- 
fectly suits the quiet of the seated figure. A 
work so artistic cannot be the result of chance. 
It implies the possession of real talent, and only 
want of proper direction can account for that 
talent being so often wasted on fancies without 
vitality or structure. Could Mr. Dicksee but 
devote a little of his time to studying the way 
in which pictures were planned by Titian, 
Rembrandt, and Velasquez, we think he might 
himself become an admirable and _ serious 
painter of portraits. The standard of public 
taste has advanced so much of late years that 
an increase of artistic earnestness would be the 
reverse of damaging to Mr. Dicksee’s reputation. 

Mr. Waterhouse seems to be troubled by 
uncertainties of another kind. His Echo and 
Narcissus (16) is an entirely well-intentioned 
effort at making a grand decorative design. The 
lines of the composition are well arranged, and 
a rough sketch of the picture would suggest a 
fine and powerful work ; yet the picture itself 
is not fine or powerful. It would seem as if 
Mr. Waterhouse, after conceiving his design 
and to some extent working it out, was over- 
taken with the Ruskinian idea of truth to 
nature. In obedience to that idea he tried to 
make his tree-trunks and foliage and grass look 
exactly like nature, with the result that the 
masses lost all their breadth and cohesion from 
being broken up by detail, and the picture went 
to pieces. The hard, unrelated reds of the 
drapery simply emphasize this incoherence ; 
and yet the problem is one that any pupil of 
Rubens could have solved without an effort. 

A similar weakness may be noticed in the 
work of Mr. David Murray. Mr. Murray in 
earlier years—the picture purchased out of the 
Chantrey Bequest will serve as anexample—pos- 
sessed a pleasant faculty of design. His colour 
was always broadly massed, and his schemes 
of arrangement, if not very profound, were 
usually simple and straightforward. Now he 
seems to be fast losing his faculty of com- 
posing a picture, and to be content with 
noting quantities of natural facts which have 
no pictorial relation to each other. Take, 
for instance, River Blossoms (709). The idea 
of the composition with the upright tree 





going out of the picture is an admirable one. 
ut the design is deprived of all strength by 
the persistent addition of details, most of them 
harmless in themselves, which tell as spots on 
the picture. The colour of the water, too, may 
be natural, but does not look so, and introduces 
a patch of singularly unpleasant hue into the 
work. The difficulty of painting open-air sub- 
jects at once truthfully and artistically is, of 
course, considerable, and the methods of the 
old masters will not help the painter much ; but 
the modern methods of getting over the difficulty 
are now well known. Mr. La Thangue, for 
instance, in A Provengal Winter (133) tackles a 
very difficult subject—flowers and foliage and 
figures in blazing sunshine—and in spite of 
rather coarse brushwork succeeds in making 
a pleasant picture out of them. 

It is all a question of method, and the genius 
of an artist is shown by the taste with which 
he adapts his methods to his subject, or, if he 
has but one method of werk, chooses only the 
subjects that suit it. This may sound trite and 
commonplace, but it is largely owing to the 
neglect of this elementary truth that the 
exhibition at Burlington House is mediocre. 
In a future article we hope to discuss 
the pictures which seem most notable; but 
before dismissing the matter in hand we can- 
not refrain from adding one more illustration 
of the decadence we regret. Most of our readers 
will remember the excellent and_ strikin 
picture of the funeral of King Henry VI. 
which Mr. E. A. Abbey sent to the Academy a 
few years ago. It wasa definite and dignified 
composition, painted in the sound and sober 
manner which we usually associate with the 
influence of Baron Leys. To pass from such a 
picture to Mr. Abbey’s work in the present 
exhibition (209) is a bitter disappointment. 
Mr. Abbey’s hand is as skilful as ever, but the 
work is only an enlarged book illustration. To 

aint a picture of this kind and keep it delicate, 
bath, and luminous is no easy matter ; but the 
problem has been solved so often and so 
successfully—by Mr. Orchardson for example— 
that it ought not to have been beyond Mr. 
Abbey’s powers. It would be easy to multiply 
examples of the kind ; but the cases of Mr. 
Dicksee, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Murray, and 
Mr. Abbey—talented workers in widely dif- 
ferent fields—should be sufficient to convince 
any visitor to the Academy that the lack of 
system we deplore is a reality. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS, 


Tue collection of drawings illustrating ‘The 
Durbar and Indian Life’ now on view at the 
rooms of the Fine-Art Society will no doubt be 
freely patronized by the public. Mr. Sheldon- 
Williams contributes a number of water-colour 
drawings which convey a very fair idea of the 
appearance and accoutrements of the native 
potentates and their followers, although they 
entirely fail to suggest the brilliancy of Oriental 
sunshine, and are not remarkable as works of art. 
In one or two cases—No. 12, for instance—the 
splendid uniforms of the Imperial Cadet Corps 
are represented with really striking effect, and 
the sketches of polo matches show considerable 
facility and vigour. Otherwise Mr. Sheldon- 
Williams’s drawings are less interesting than 
the pencil notes of his comrade in exhibition 
Mr. L. Raven Hill. Mr. Hill’s delightful talent 
is not perhaps seen quite at its best, for the 
majority of his exhibits are mere isolated jot- 
tings, and only two or three more elaborate 
compositions bear witness to his remarkable 
gift of design. Nevertheless, these little scraps 
are always skilful, and one or two—the Hindoo 
Sightseers (No. 54), for instance—are as witty as 
anything Mr. Hill has ever drawn, and that is 
saying a great deal. 

At the Goupil Gallery Mr. J. Campbell 
Noble is exhibiting a series of some thirty paint- 
ings of scenes on the waterways of Holland. 





Mr. Noble’s work is vigorously if coarsely 
handled, picturesque in arrangement, and plea- 
sant in colour, but his somewhat mannered 
treatment of the sky makes the exhibition 
rather monotonous in general effect. As Con- 
stable pointed out more than eighty years ago, 
the sky is the key-note and the chief organ of 
sentiment in landscape. Now the groups of gay 
barges, the stretches of river, the houses and 
windmills with which Mr. Noble deals are in 
themselves excellent materials for sketches. To 
make them into good pictures some unifying 
sentiment is needed, and that sentiment is 
most naturally supplied by the state of the 
weather. As a rule Mr. Noble paints a nonde- 
script sky of drifting clouds that has no par- 
ticular compositional value, so that the bulk of 
his work is merely clever sketching. Where 
the sky has a character of its own, as in the 
Entrance to the Scheldt (No. 3), the Early Morn- 
ing, Dort (18), and the Sultry Weather (31), 
the result is much better in every way. 

Mr. van Wisselingh, in Brook Street, is show- 
ing a collection of recent drawings and etchings 
by M. Alphonse Legros. The quality of M. 
Legros’s art is so well known to our readers 
that we need say little more than that the ex- 
hibition contains a number of fine things. There 
are some silverpoints drawn with all the 
artist’s usual power and delicacy, of which 
the Vieux Laboureur (No. 2), the Cupidon (4), 
and the Jeune Paysanne (13) deserve special 
notice. Of the landscape drawings Sortie du 
Bois en Automne (5) is rightly given a place 
of honour, and Les Enfants a la Péche (27) is 
hardly less charming. Of the figure studies 
the pathetic Convalescent (24) and La Reprimande 
(28) are perhaps the most notable. In the case 
of the etchings we cannot help feeling that the 
airy and luminous landscapes achieve their end 
more directly and more perfectly than do the 
large Triumphs of Death, which retain traces 
of the effort their composition demanded from 
their creator. 








THE BIBLIOTHEKE MARASLE. 
British Museum, May 5th, 1903. 

Ar the end of January last I received a letter, 
written in German, from Mr. Sp. P. Lambros, 
Professor in the University of Athens, announ- 
cing that the Bibliotheké Maraslé had arrived at 
the ** joyful decision” of publishing the trans- 
lation which he had made of my ‘ Handbook of 
Greek and Latin Paleography.’ Not a word of 
‘*by your leave.” The Professor hoped that I 
would favour him with ‘‘ zwei collegialen 
Worten,” and would welcome the publication on 
its appearance. I could not make up my mind 
whether to be amazed or amused at this 
cool impudence, The book has appeared, with 
various pillagings from other works besides my 
poor little book. Piracy seems to be still held 
in Greece in as high honour as it was in the 
days of the wily Ulysses. 

E. Maunpe THompson. 








GAINSBOROUGH’S PICTURES. 
5, Taviton Street, W.C., May 2nd, 1903, 

I am indebted to your interesting notice of 
the Stuttgart Gallery for the addition of three 
interesting pictures by Gainsborough to my 
up-to-date manuscript of the history of the 
works of the great artist. 

The portraits of Queen Charlotte and Prince 
Octavius are, no doubt, replicas, painted after 
the death of the Prince in 1783. He was in the 
picture of the royal family—heads— exhibited in 
the Royal Academy that year, but, in the opinion 
of Gainsborough, so disadvantageously placed 
that a rupture ensued between himself and the 
Council, so that he did_ not exhibit again. He 
died in 1788. ; 

I am of opinion that the ‘ King and Court 
was painted after ‘The View in the Mall of 
St. James’s Park,’ produced in 1786, when the 
artist was at the zenith of his fame, and by 
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royal order, which took it out of the category of 
ordinary pictures, and thereby left it unknown 
outside the Court circle. Princess Charlotte 
Augusta Matilda was born in 1766, and married 
in 1797 the King and Elector of Wiirtemberg. 
There is another picture lost sight of since 
1856, ‘ Royal Children descending the Steps of 
a Lodge in Windsor Park,’ candhangl by 
M. Neuwenhuys at the Baring sale, Christie’s, 
1848, for 3251. 10s., with the pedigree that it was 
formerly in the collection of Sir G. Warrender, 
Bart. ; this, connected with the ‘‘heads” of 
1783, shows that Gainsborough had a fancy 
for painting groups of the royal family, thus 
furnishing collateral evidence that the ‘King 
and the Court’ is likewise from his hand. 
W. VinE CRONIN. 





THE GAMBART SALE. 


Tus picture-sale season of 1903 gives every 
promise of being remarkable on account of its 
collections of works by modern artists. The 
first of these was the Henry James Turner sale 
of April 4th (see Atheneum, April 11th) ; the 
second was the Ernest Gambart dispersal of 
last Saturday and Monday; the third will be 
the Reginald Vaile sale of next Saturday week. 
The Gambart collection was the formation of an 
exceedingly astute picture dealer, who developed 
a notable perception of the public taste in 
modernart. After asuccessful career asa picture 
dealer and print publisher, the late Mr. Gambart 
retired into private life, eventually developing 
into a ‘ consul-general” and an M.V.O. His 
collection was sold at Christie’s on Saturday and 
Monday last, virtually without reserve, and the 
sale was a distinct success. The collection was 
formed with sound judgment, although several 
of the artists represented have of late years 
suffered somewhat from a decline in popularity. 
The total of the two days’ sale of 289 lots 
amounted to the excellent sum of 31,0141. 10s. 6d. 

Taken in the order of sale, the following were 
the more important on Saturday. Drawings: 
Rosa Bonheur, The Horse Fair, 1890, 
100 guineas; Lions at Home, black and white, 
1881, 62gs. E. Frére, Coming out of Schoul, 
1876, 65gs.; Snowballing, 1877, 55gs.; The 
Sledge, 48gs. L. Passini, A Procession in 
Venice, 1873-4, 360gs. F. Pradilla, The Com- 
mission, 60 gs. J. Villegas, Un Instant de 
Gelos, 58 gs. Pictures: Rosa Bonheur, On the 
Alert, 1878, figure of a stag, engraved by A. 
Gilbert, 3,100gs.; A Foraging Party, three 
wild boars in a wood, 1876, engraved by 
Gilbert, 1,250 gs.; A Wild Cat, 1850, 350 gs.; 
A Noble Charger, 1880, engraved by J. B. 
Pratt, 270 gs.; A Norman Sire, 1880, engraved 
by Pratt, 280gs.; An Humble Servant, 1878, 
engraved by W. H. Simmons, 410gs.; An Old 
Pensioner, engraved by Simmons, 205 gs.; The 
Wounded Eagle, 180gs.; Tayo, Martin, and 
Ronello, three heads of dogs, 1879, 680 gs.; 
Barbouyo, Bianco, and Ravaude, a similar 


trio, 1879, 580gs.; The Ram, 1869-74, 
230gs.; The Badger, 1855-74, and Chien 
de Chasse, 1847-74, engraved by Pratt, 
550gs. L. Bonnat, Saint Vincent de 


Paul, 1866, 500gs. Benjamin Constant, Con- 
stantine and his Counsellors, 140 gs.; Before the 
Cadi at Tetuan, 140 gs.; Arabs on the Ram- 
— 100gs. J. Domingo, The Fair at 

eville, 950 gs. F. Domingo, The Love 
Song, 1892, 320 gs.; The Terrace, St. Germain, 
1888, 200 gs.; A Card Party, 1888, 140 gs.; 
The Study of Goya, 1889, 145 gs. J. L. 
Dyckmans, The Blind Beggar, 1875, 270 gs. 
Mlle. Consuelo Fould, Rosa Bonheur, holding 
a palette, beside her a dog painted by her, 
280 gs. L. Gallait, The Last Honours paid 
to Count Egmont and Count Horn after 
their Execution, 1882, 280gs. J. L. Géréme, 
The Mirmillon, the gladiator with the sword, 
165 gs.; the companion, The Retiaire, the 
gladiator with the trident, 85 gs. Hans 
Makart, The Departure for the Chase, and 





The Return from the Chase, both engraved by 
A. Gilbert, 180 gs.; Agriculture, The Silver- 
smith’s Festival, The Boatman’s Festival, The 
Printer’s Festival, The Huntsman’s Festival, 
and The Brewer's Festival, a set of six, 420 gs. 
J. L, E. Meissonier, A Noble Venetian, a por- 
trait of the artist, 1866, etched by L. Flameng, 
1,370 gs. F. Pradilla, The Horse Race, Carnival 
at Rome, 120 gs. Alfred Stevens, Spring, 
230 gs. Sir L. Alma Tadema, A Dedication to 
Bacchus, etched by Blanchard, 5,600gs. ; The 
Picture Gallery, etched by Blanchard, 2,500 gs. ; 
The Egyptian Widow, 1872, 510 gs. J. Vil- 
legas, Titian in his Studio, 1890, 120 gs. ; 
Canale presso la Salute, Venice, 180 gs. 
Giornata de Burasca, Venice, 1889, 115 gs. 
F. Willems, The Toilet, 98 gs. 

On Monday the engravings after Rosa Bon- 
heur included Morning in the Highlands, by 
C. G. Lewis, 26 ys., and Denizens of the High- 
lands, by T. Landseer, 35 gs., both artist’s proofs 
signed by the painter. Drawings: Rosa Bon- 
heur, On the Alert, 1878, 95gs. E. Frére, Say- 
ing Grace, 48gs. ; See-Saw, 58gs. ; Gossip by the 
Way, 50gs. There were in all seventeen draw- 
ings by this artist. Baron H. Leys, Rembrandt’s 
Studio, 105 gs. CO. Troyon, A Woody Landscape, 
with pool and figures, black and white, 50 gs. 
Pictures: A. H. Bakkerkorff, Confidences, 
98 gs. C. van Haanen, Head of a Girl, in black 
dress, and An Italian Peasant Girl, 140 gs. 





fine-Grt Gossiy, 

On Friday the press view took place of oil 
paintings and sketches by H. W. Mesdag at the 
Holland Fine-Art Gallery, and to-day is the 
— view of drawings and sketches by Miss 

onstance Halford at the gallery, 1, Princes 
Terrace, 

THE private view of the Eighth Annual 
Exhibition of the Society of Miniature Painters 
takes place to-day at the Modern Gallery, 175, 
Bond Street. The exhibition will be open to 
the public from the 11th to the 30th inst. 

On Monday, at Leighton House, a collection 
of works by Mr. R. Spencer Stanhope will be 
on view. 

Messrs. CassetL & Co.’s Black-and-White 
Exhibition at Cutlers’ Hall, Newgate Street, 
and moonlight and other night effects, a series 
of oil paintings and drawings by Ida Lees, at 
the Dowdeswell Galleries, are now both open. 

Mr. Curtis, of the Astolat Press, will publish 
during the autumn those plates etched by 
Charles Keene which were lost for so long. 
Some anxiety had been felt as to the state of 
these unique plates, but Mr. Goulding, the 
veteran printer, has reported that they are in 
very good condition, and connoisseurs will 
shortly have the opportunity of acquiring some 
masterpieces in black and white. The number 
printed will be limited ; no fewer than twenty- 
one plates never before published will be avail- 
able, from which but a few proofs were pulled 
during the artist’s life, so few that they have 
scarcely come on to the market. It seems 
strange that such wonderful work should have 
been allowed to lie unnoticed for over forty 
years. 

Wuar seems likely to be the picture sale of 
the season will take place at Messrs. Christie’s 
on May 23rd, when Mr. Vaile’s important collec- 
tion, mentioned above, of French pictures of the 
eighteenth century and pictures and drawings 
of the English School will be dispersed. The 
most important of the English pictures is the 
well-known Rossetti, ‘Veronica Veronese,’ 
1872. There are among the French School 
several very fine examples of F. Boucher, which 
were at the Guildhall last year, when apparently 
(with one — they were exhibited for 
the first time. The most important of the three 

ictures catalogued by J. S. Chardin, ‘Le 
hAteau de Cartes,’ is described as the picture 
which was in the Salon of 1741 under the title 





of ‘Le Fils de M. le Noir s’amusant & faire 
des Chateaux de Cartes.’ A portrait of Madame 
du Barry, by F. H. Drouais ; ‘ Le Baiser 6,” 
by Fragonard ; and examples of Greuze, - 
cret, N. de Largillire, Nattier, and Pater, will 
add to the attractions of the sale. 

Tue second portion of the Murdoch collection 
of coins and medals, which Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge will sell on Monday next 
and two following days, comprises the series of 
Scottish and Anglo-Gallic coins. Nearly all 
these early coins are very rare, but Mr. 
Murdoch was lucky enough to obtain unusually 
fine examples of the majority, and some unpub- 
lished varieties of several. A few appear to 
be unique, notably a thirty-shilling piece of 
James VI., 1586 (lot 257). 

Mr. Joun Baltix is issuing ‘ The Mushroom,’ 
a casual publication of art and letters, The sizs 
will be imperial quarto. There will be fifty-four 
pages of drawings, decorations, essays, and 
stories, printed on fine text paper, and con- 
tained within stiff covers. The edition will be 
limited, and the price one guinea. 

MapaME JACQUEMLIN, an artist, has prosecuted 
for defamation a writer in the Journal, who has 
not only a fine to pay, but also two months in 
=. Il faut souffrir pour étre critique should 

e a modern proverb. 

Mr. H. J. L. J. Massé writes from 37, 
Mount Park Crescent, Ealing :— 

“ May I venture to trespass upon your space to 
ask if any of your readers who are the possessors of 
good specimens of pewter, English or foreign, will 
kindly send me rubbings or verbal descriptions 
of the marks? I am working at the subject of 
‘marks’ for my forthcoming book on ‘ Pewter,’ and 


any rubbiogs will be appreciated, as they ng | help 
me to decipher and identify other rubbings in my 


possession.” 
In the Hall of Inscriptions in the British 
Museum may be seen a stone pillar recently 
resented by the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
he pillar was found in 1870 by Sir Charles 
Warren beside the ruins of a temple on the 
summit of Mount Hermon, and has since then 
been in the possession of the Fund. It bears a 
late Greek inscription (fourth to fifth cen- 
tury A.D.), warning ‘‘ hence, by order of the 
god, those who do not take the oath”: kata 
kéAevow Oeod peylcrov[Kai dyiov] ov duviovtes 
évred0ev. The words in brackets are the reading 
of M. Clermont Ganneau in the last (April) 
number of the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Fund, and he may well be right. As 
he shows, the god would be Baal-Hermon, 
mentioned in Judges iii. 3 and 1 Chron. v. 23. 
Ganneau rejects the negative before 
éuviovtes ; but apart from the evidence of the 
stone itself, the formula as to non-jurors, if we 
may use that term, is familiar in the inscription 
of Andania, imposing fines on those who do not 
take the oath, and excluding them from the 
sacrifices and mysteries (Dittenberger, ‘Sylloge 
Inscr. Gr.,’ second ed., 653). On the analogy of 
that inscription, those who did not take the 
oath on Mount Hermon were warned off from 
the shrine of the god. 


MUSIC 


—.— 


THE WEEK. 
Covent GARDEN. — ‘Siegfried.’ ‘ Gétterdimmerung.’ 
Second Cycle of the ‘ Ring.’ ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
CoronET.—Messager’s ‘ Véronique.’ 
ALBERT Hatu.—Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘ War and Peace.’ 
BrEcHSTEIN HaLL. —Mr. Frederic Lamond’s Pianoforte 


Recital. 
‘Srzcrrizp’ was performed last Thursday 


week, this being the third evening of the 
first cycle of the ‘Ring’ at Covent Garden. 
In the first act Herr Kraus appeared to 
advantage as the young hero, though he 
has not quite the freshness and buoyancy 
required for the part; he seems to have 
carefully and intelligently studied it, but 
there were no moments of sudden inspira- 
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tion. Herr Lieban gave his usual finished 
impersonation of Mime—an admirable piece 
both of singing and acting. Frau Leffler 
Burckard was not very successful in the 
third act; her voice, in fact, showed signs 
of fatigue. Frau Hertzer Deppe, the Erda, 
was pee gam and this was unfortu- 
nate, for the Erda in ‘Rheingold’ of Madame 
Kirkby Lunn was a feature of the open- 
ing performance. The mysterious Erda must 
not be presented in an indifferent manner; 
if not —— she becomes very dull. 

The ‘Gétterdimmerung’ on Saturday 
proved of great interest. Frau Burckard 
made full amends for any shortcomings on 
the Thursday. She has not, it is true, either 
the volume of voice or the commanding 
appearance of some great impersonators of 
Brinnhilde, but her refined singing and 
intelligent acting and the pathos she dis- 
played made one forget for the time her 
limitations. She achieved a genuine success. 
The scene between Briinnhildeand Waltraute 
(Madame Kirkby Lunn) was most striking. 
Fraulein Zimmermann was a satisfactory 
Gutrune. Herr Kraus (Siegfried), Herr 
Bertram (Gunther), and Herr Oberstitter 
(Hagen) all deserve praise. The scene in 
which Siegfried, just before his death, con- 
verses with the three Norns (Frauen H. 
Deppe and K. Egli, and Madame Sobrino) 
might surely beimproved—the ladies scarcely 
convey the idea of swimming. Before 
leaving the stage to speak of Dr. Richter 
and his orchestra, we must mention the 
magnificent new scenery painted for the 
‘ Gotterdammerung’ bya British artist, which 
of course is a matter for legitimate pride. 
Some of the stage effects did not come off— 
as, for instance, the breaking in two of the 
anvil and the will-o’-the-wisp lighting up 
of the forest in ‘Siegfried’; again, the final 
scene of the ‘ Gotterdimmerung’ was more 
or less manqué. Some allowance must be 
made for the fact that this was a first per- 
formance of the work under new conditions, 
and it cannot truly be said that any of the 
stage shortcomings materially interfered 
with the general success. The second cycle 
has begun, and we shall see how far 
such matters were only temporary. On the 
whole, although there was much to praise in 
the interpreters, the marked feature of the 
four performances was undoubtedly the 
splendid rendering of the music under Dr. 

ichter’s direction. Conductors come and 
conductors go, but Dr. Richter still 
remains for us the greatest interpreter of 
Wagner’s music. Of living conductors not 
one enjoyed the same privilege as he of 
prolonged personal intercourse with the 
master. He is quiet in manner, yet pro- 
duces the finest effects. In the concert- 
room his great merits as a Wagner con- 
ductor are not fully perceived; when one is 
presenting some vocal Wagner excerpt, the 
respective positions of vocalist and orches- 
tra make it at times almost impossible to 
keep the latter in proper subordination to 
the former; hence the idea which prevails 
among concert-goers that Wagner’s orches- 
tration is noisy. The present cycles of the 
‘Ring’ ought to convince any one enter- 
taining such opinion of his mistake. We 
are gladto find the names of the members of 
the large orchestra printed on the theatre 
bills, since they fully deserve this recog- 
nition of their important services. 





The second cycle of the ‘Ring’ started 
at Covent Garden on Tuesday evening. 
Herr Miiller was a satisfactory Wotan, and 
Herr Reiss as Mime led one to expect a 
good, possibly excellent rendering of the 
more important part which he has to play 
in ‘Siegfried’ on Thursday evening. On 
Wednesday, in the ‘ Walkiire,’ Fraulein 
Ternina was the Briinnhilde; her voice was 
not at its best, but her acting was superb. 
Herr van Rooy as Wotan sang well and 
acted with wonderful dignity and tender- 
ness in the final scene. In the first act 
Madame Bolska was the Sieglinde. Her 
singing was good, and her acting intelli- 
gent and sympathetic ; the tone of her voice, 
however, especially in the lower register, 
seems to lack strength. Herr van Dyck as 
Siegmund acted finely, but his voice showed 
signs of fatigue. 

‘Lohengrin ’ was given on Monday under 
the direction of Herr Lohse. Neither the 
impersonation of Madame Bolska as Elsa 
nor that of Ortrud by Fraulein Reinl was 
convincing. It was, on the whole, a dull 
performance. 

André Messager’s comic opera 
‘ Véronique,’ produced at Paris, December, 
1898, was performed for the first time in 
England at the Coronet Theatre on Tuesday 
evening, under the direction of the composer. 
The libretto is by MM. van Loo and 
Duval. The piece is thoroughly French as 
regards the story, and also as regards the 
music. Love is said to make the world 
go round; anyhow—for love-making, from 
the countess down to the footman, is the 
chief occupation—-it makes the piece go 
down well. The music is light, and for the 
most part tasteful and admirably scored ; 
some of the melodies, however, are simply 
of an ear-catching kind. The action is 
bright and brisk, and delightfully inter- 
preted as the opera was by the French 
company, of whom we specially name 
Mile. Mariette Sully, M. Regnard, and M. 
Lamy, it easily achieved success. The com- 
poser, who conducted, was received most 
cordially. 

Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘War and Peace,’ a 
symphonic ode for soli, chorus, and orches- 
tra, was performed by the Albert Hall Choir, 
for which it was specially composed, last 
Thursday week. The Ode itself, from the 
pen of the composer, shows the handi- 
work of a skilful and earnest man rather 
than that of a strongly inspired poet. The 
same, too, may be said to some extent of the 
music. There are some fine pages in the 
score: the dramaticcontralto solo, ‘‘ Let pride 
and hate conspire ”; the choral dirge, ‘* Blow, 
trumpets, solemnly, sadly blow,” with its 
stately voice parts, and orchestral accom- 
paniment reminiscent of war ; the expressive 
tenor solo, ‘“‘ After tumult rest’; the clever 
and spirited ‘Marching Song of Peace,’ and 
the solemn final ‘Aspiration’; but there 
are other sections of the work which show 
intention rather than inspiration. The solo 
vocalists, Miss Agnes Nicholls, Madame 
Kirkby Lunn, and Messrs. William Green 
and Andrew Black, rendered full justice to 
their parts. The chorus sang with spirit; 
Sir Hubert Parry conducted, and was enthu- 
siastically applauded at the close. 

Mr. Frederic Lamond gave his second 

ianoforte recital at the Bechstein Hall on 

ednesday afternoon, and in his rendering 





of Beethoven’s Variations on a Diabelli 


Waltz, Op. 120, displayed qualities of a 
high intellectual and emotional order. He 
seems to us at times to be too earnest, 
and then his tone becomes somewhat thick. 
Apart from this we have nothing but words 
of praise. Those variations of Beethoven 
are seldom played, and yet they contain 
some of the composer’s most characteristic 
writing. Their difficulty does not deter 
modern pianists, but rather the length of 
the work. Mr. Lamond played next the 
Sonata in r sharp, Op. 78; the technique 
was fine, the atmosphere, however, some- 
what heavy. The‘ Pathétique’ is too rarely 
heard at concerts, and the pianist’s inter- 
pretation was right in spirit, though at 
times somewhat exaggerated. 








Musical Gossiy. 


WE regret not to be able to notice many 
interesting concerts this week, among them 
one by the Westminster Orchestral Society at 
Kensington Town Hall on Wednesday; the 
Joachim Concerts of May Ist and 5th; the 
recital of the talented violinist Miss Evalyn 
Amethe on May 2nd ; and the recital on Mon- 
day of the clever and highly promising pianist 
Miss Madeline Payne. 

Ir is stated that after September 29th the 
King’s band will cease to exist; Sir Walter 
Parratt, however, owing to his services as 
organist and post of librarian of the Buckingham 
Palace library, will still retain the title of Master 
of the King’s Music. From time immemorial 
musicians have been in the service of British 
kings and queens; the first regular band appears 
to have been formed under Nicolas Laniere, 
Master of the Music to Charles I. State records 
show that in early times larger salaries were 
paid to the musicians than at present, also 
that their duties were of greater importance. 
The salaries of the band are paid out of King 
Edward’s privy purse, and as he is a generous 
patron of art, we must assume that there are 
good reasons for the decision to disband. But 
the passing away of such an ancient institution 
naturally gives cause for regret. 

Sicnor Busonr’s pianoforte recital, announced 
for yesterday, has been postponed to Friday, 
May 22nd, at the Bechstein Hall. 

Sicnorina Grut1a Ravocti will give a concert 

erformance of Gluck’s * Orfeo’ at St. James's 

all on the evening of May 23rd. She herself 
will sing the Orfeo music, the Eurydice will 
be Madame Alice Esty, and Amore Miss Jenny 
Taggart. The choir will consist of two hundred 
members of the Leeds Choral Union. Mr. 
Alfred Benton will be the conductor. 

Dr. Sarnt-Sains is about to publish a little 
volume entitled ‘Faux Chefs-d’(uvre de la 
Musique,’ in which he will tell the history of 
compositions such as ‘ Le Désir,’ ‘ La Dernitre 
Pensée de Weber,’ and the famous ‘ L’Adieu,’ 
which have been wrongly published under the 
respective names of Beethoven, Weber, and 
Schubert. The volume will no doubt be 
attractive. Dr. Saint-Saéns has a racy pen, 
and musical history furnishes many piquant 
illustrations. 

WE notice elsewhere the death of Friic- 
lein Malvida von Meysenbug, the friend and 
patron of Wagner. She came to Lond n 
as teacher in the house of the exile Alexander 
Herzen. Her ‘Memoiren einer Idealistin’ 
include a graphic account of the Paris per- 
formances of ‘ Tannhiuser’ in 1861, of which 
she was an eye-witness. Her acquaintance 
with Wagner began in London in 1855, and 
was renewed at Paris in 1859. She published in 
Cosmopolis (1896) Wagner's letters to her with 
explanatory comments. These interesting letters 
appeared in ‘Richard Wagner: Letters to 
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Wesendonck et Al.,’ translated and indexed by 
William Ashton Ellis (1899). 

Luier ArpItI, the well-known conductor and 
composer, passed away last week at the ripe 
age of eighty. He was born at Crescentino, in 
Piedmont, and commenced his career as a violin 
player. In 1846 he went to America, but after 
many wanderings settled in London in 1858, 
and became conductor at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
under the managements of Lumley, E. T. Smith, 
and Mapleson. He wrote several operas, but 
as composer is best known by his vocal waltz 
‘Tl Bacio.’ 

Tus eminent violinist Auguste Wilhelmj has 
just lost his mother, who was in her eighty- 
fourth year. Her maiden name was Charlotte 
Petry, and about 1840 she was a singer, also 
pianist, of some note. 

In convocation of Oxford University next 
Tuesday it will be proposed to confer the degree 
of Doctor of Music upon Mr. August Manns, 
musical director of the Crystal Palace. This 
will be a fitting honour for a conductor who 
has done so much for the cause of high art. 
At the Crystal Palace Concerts for over forty 
years Mr. Manns has not only performed the 
standard works of the great masters and intro- 
duced at the earliest opportunity novelties by 
eminent living foreign composers, but also, 
though a foreigner by birth, has always been 
the champion of native art. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mow. Edwin Grasse’s Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Herr J. Hofmann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.30, St. James’s Hall. 
— Royal Opera, 8.30, Covent Garden. 
a ‘ Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 


Joachim Quartet Concert, 3, 8t. James’s 


Tuzs. Hall. 
Herr Rudolf Zwintscher’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, 8t. James’s 


1. 
The Chaplin Trio, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
Royal Opera, 5, Covent Garden. 
Miss Violet Sydney’s Concert, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
Mr. W. Sachse’s Orchestral Concert, 8, 8t. James’s Hall. 


Royal — 8, Covent Garden. 

£rard’s Concert. 8, Albert Hall. 

ss, for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Fund, 8.15, Queen’s 
Mr. T. Meux’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

. Joachim Quartet Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

Mr. Stuart Baines’s Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Upera, Covent Garden. 

Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. Harold Bauer's Pianoforte Recital, 3, St 
Mr. Edward Iles's Song Recital, 3.15, Bech=\.u. 
Royal Opera, 5, Covent Garden. 

Herr Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
Beethoven Festival, 3, Queen's Hall. 

Royal Opera, 4, Covent Garden. 


DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


Drury Lanz.—‘ Dante,’ a Drama in Four Acts. By 
MM. Sardou and Moreau. Rendered into English by 


Laurence Irving. 
AvENUE.—‘ The Little Countess,’ a Play in Four Acts. 


By George P. Bancroft. 

Tuat a good drama cannot be written 
around the life of Dante we will not say. 
When such is produced it will, we venture 
to predict, be the work of a poet and not of 
a mere playwright. Familiar as are the 
lineaments of the great t as shown in 
the fresco attributed to Giotto and in the 
portraits accompanying the  sixteenth- 
century editions of his works, and vivid as 
is the account of him left by Villani and 
Boccaccio, we know little more concerning 
him than he tells us incidentally in his 
works, and in these even his constitutional 
reserve is plainly shown. In his ‘ Convito’ 
he says: ‘‘Non si concede per li rettorici 
alcuno di sé medesimo senza necessaria 
cagione parlare.” Hence what is told about 
Dante, except during the earlier and 
happier portion of his career, with which 
the | ages play does not deal, is 
legendary. That his life was constant 
exile and eternal ascending and descend- 
ing of other men’s stairs we know, 
and he is unwearied in bewailing the 
sorrows of those who in sleep only may 
see their native land. The one possible 
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element of romance in his career, his 
supposed love for Gentucca Morla, begins 
after the period at which the action of the 
present ed is closed. 

Out of the legendary life of Dante a poet 
of world-wide sympathies—a Hugo or a 
Tennyson—might make a play touching, 
human, and profound. Not so a mere 
mechanical compiler, whose relation to the 
Shakspeare and Goethe he chooses to instruct 
is that of a marble mason to a Michael 
Angelo. That M. Sardou’s ‘Dante’ is not 
to be treated with derision is due to 
the fact that he has for interpreter 
one who can supply the imagination he 
lacks. As a drama ‘ Dante’ is nothing. 
It is a series of disjointed scenes with 
scarcely a link of connexion. It intro- 
duces, as portion of the world surrounding 
Dante in exile, various characters taken 
from the ‘Divine Comedy.’ In connexion 
with his mimic action, accordingly, Gianciotto 
Malatesta puts to death in sufficiently 
gratuitous fashion Paolo, his brother, and 
Francesca, his wife. At the bidding of Rug- 
gieri, the Ghibelline Archbishop of Pisa, 
Ugolino della Gherardesca, with his children 
and nephews, expires of starvation in the 
Tower of Famine. Madonna Pia, mean- 
while, the wife of Nello della Pietra, has 
been the mistress of Dante and has had by 
him a daughter, who, ignorant of her parent- 
age, is the chief object of the poet’s solicitude 
and the heroine of somuchof adramatic fable 
as exists. During the sufferings of La Pia 
by malaria in Nello’s castle in the Maremma 
Dante and other friends have unlimited 
opportunities of access to her, and might 
surely have borne her off from the soft cold 
death. Nello, however, seizes upon Gemma, 
the child whom he has but too much reason 
to believe not his, and immures her in a 
convent. In setting her free by violence 
from this Dante displays great heroism, 
and is seriously wounded. The girl her- 
self and her lover, Bernardino Vecchio da 
Polenta, incur by their escape from a con- 
vent the gravest ecclesiastical censure, and 
are sentenced by the Inquisition to be burnt 
at Avignon. In this fair city Cardinal 
Colonna, a substitute for Pope Cle- 
ment V., is at thelast gasp. Having learnt 
during his journey in Hell the fate in 
store for this pontiff, Dante faces his 
representative in Avignon, tells him his 
time is over, and extorts from his abject 
soul a pardon for those (including Gemma 
and ope | whom he has con- 
demned to the flames. This is the most 
dramatie scene in the drama. It is the most 
ingenious also, and displays exactly that sort 
of technical cleverness which in M. Sardou 
does duty for imagination and sympathy. 
It is recorded that Clement was a believer 
in dreams and witchcraft, and supposed his 
own future to be shown him in a vision. 

If the drama supplied by M. Sardou is 
banal, the interpretation and the environ- 
ment afforded it are superb, raising the 
whole into regions of the highest art. A 
Dante such on loting supplies will raise any 
piece into eminence. The part has always 
struck the artist’s fancy, and we can think 
of no other living artist who could charge 
the character with equal dignity, nobility, 
and solemnity. Virtually no attempt is 
made to humanize the character who is 
worshipped by his young and light-hearted 








friends, Giotto, Forese the gluttonous, 
Belacqua the indolent, and Casella, 
whom he wooed to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 

But he is no more of them than when in 
his journey through the shades he is recog- 
nized by them or other of his associates. His 
humanity is shown in his love for the child 
who worships him, but his bearing and 
his gait are more than human. We are 
more than once reminded of the 
apostate angel in the ‘ Paradise Lost’; not 
of Mephistopheles, but Satan himself, with 
his majestic presence and his brows trenched 
and scarred by lightning. The scenery is 
full of poetical suggestion, though we should 
like to see it once again before pronouncing 
on the views of the various circles. With the 
pictures of Florence, Pisa, and Avignon 
there is no need to exercise similar reticence. 
They are dreams of beauty. Whatever, 
then, in ‘Dante’ is transcendent and of 
august account is Irving ; whatever is con- 
ventional, prosaic, and poneif—M. Sardou 
will recognize the word—is Sardou. The 
play is all Irving, and the chances afforded 
to artists such even as Miss Lena Ashwell 
(who is both Pia and Gemma dei Tolomei) 
and to Miss Lilian Eldee are not great. The 
former lady showed, however, her customary 
witchery. Mr. Mollison, Mr. McKinnel, 
Mr. Gerald Lawrence, and others were seen 
to advantage. 

‘The Little Countess’ is an attempt to 
turn to dramatic account a kind of scandal 
of wholly modern development, springing 
from the nuptials between the representa- 
tives of great ducal houses and the goddesses 
of the music-hall stage. So far as Mr. 
Bancroft has confined himself to the more 
cynical aspect of these things he has been 
successful. The species of torture to which a 
woman of low birth is subjected by those who 
choose to consider themselves her superiors 
is cleverly depicted, and the lesson—which 
we neither affirm nor deny, but simply re- 
state without comment—is advanced that in 
point of morality and what may be called 
the chivalry of misconduct the aristocrat is 
miles below the “ artiste.” Sufficiently 
well told is the advancement of Sadie 
Woodbine as the Countess of Budleigh, 
almost the only drawback being that con- 
secutive events, instead of springing out 
of one another or out of some formulated 
scheme, are laid down at the bidding of the 
dramatist. In the last act an intrigue of 
remarkable elaboration, if of less ingenuity, is 
evolved, and the Earl of ae calling 
in wrath upon a former lover of his wife, 
has what we must suppose to be a unique 
experience. Jack Scarlett, the lover in 
question, has, at the moment when he 
receives the visit, the earl’s sister concealed 
in his bedroom, and the countess wrapt up 
in a roll of carpet on the floor of the entrance 
hall. So befooled is the earl that he furthers 
his sister’s escape without a suspicion who 
she is, and quits the house without any 
idea that had he made an impetuous move- 
ment he must have trodden upon his wife. 
Lady Budleigh is shown as guiltless 
throughout, but her innocence rests upon 
the assumption that chastity is as well 
defined ro as purely physical a possession 
as ever it was assumed to be in the days 
of the troubadours of Languedoc. Her 
behaviour in following, on whatever excuse, 
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her former lover to his rooms at midnight, 
is an indiscretion almost more culpable than 
ilt. There are some interesting situations 
in the play, and the rebellion of the heroine 
against the intolerable persecution to which 
she is subject is sympathetic. Sadie has, 
however, no business to be placed where 
she finds herself, and the first thing that 
the earl ought to have done upon taking 
her to his ancestral home should have 
been to insist upon his mother’s retirement 
to the house of the dowager. George 
D’Alroy, even, did not dream of taking 
his Hester to live with the Marchioness. 








DANTE AND THE CLOCK AT DRURY LANB. 

In the last tragic scene at Avignon a clock- 
case is opened by the hand of Dante, and a 
pendulum in the form of Time wielding his 
scythe is revealed. This incident leads to much 
tension and agony. Unfortunately, in the days 
of the great poet neither the pendulum nor a 
clock cased for its protection had been invented. 
At that time the power provided by the weight 
‘*escaped ” through the action of a balanced 
bar, loaded at its extremities, No clock had a 
pendulum before 1657—336 years after Dante’s 
death—in which year Christian Huygens 
devised the short or ‘‘bob” pendulum, which was 
first brought into use in England by Ahasuerus 
Fromaatil in 1661. This attribute of the train 
of wheels that served to mark the flight of time 
continued until 1680, when the long pendulum, 
vibrating in a smaller arc and with greater 
regularity, and other improvements— including 
the case for protection— were introduced. 
Thus a Dutch conceit of later times has forced 
its spectacular way into Italian drama. 

ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 








Mramatic Gossiy. 


WuaATEVER future may be in store for the 
Irish National Theatre, its recent début at 
South Kensington was humble. At Queen's 
Gate Hall a short morality play and a prose 
poem by Mr. Yeats, and a one-act sketch 
of Irish peasant life by Lady Gregory, were 
given on Saturday last. ‘The Hour Glass,’ 
by Mr. Yeats, recalls inevitably ‘ Everyman,’ 
but its story has neither the direct sincerity nor 
the dramatic intensity of the original, and its 
subject does not lend itself easily to medizeval 
treatment. ‘ Kathleen ni Houtihan,’ the date of 
which is 1798, is animated by the very spirit 
of Irish rebellion. ‘Twenty-five,’ by Lady Gre- 
gory, is aquaint little domestic drama, withsome 
points in commen with ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ but 
has a vein of sentiment wholly unlike that of the 
famous Scottish ballad. 


‘Mrs. Derine’s Divorce,’ by Mr. Percy 
Fondall, in which Mrs. Langtry has appeared 
at the Providence Opera- House, U.S., is 
fairly amusing. The divorce is, like many 
recent affairs of the kind, pour rire, since the 
pair who have so lightly separated are reunited. 
An amusing scene was reached when the second 
wife in intention went to ask of the first the 
character of the husband, as though he were a 
servant. Much amusement was caused when 
No, 2 asked No. 1 to account for the husband’s 
loss of fortune, and received for answer, ‘‘ Oh, 
that was my fault. He went to Monte Carlo, and 
I persuaded him to play on the Rosslyn system.” 


A FouR-act dramatization, by H. P. Gardiner, 
of H. S. Merriman’s ‘The Sowers,’ produced 
at the New Palace Pier Theatre, Brighton, on 
April 27th, under the title of ‘The Moscow 
Doctor,’ constitutes, as might have been antici- 
pated, a grim but powerful piece. 

‘Petire Mére,’ a comedy in four acts by M. 

mile Bergerat, has been given successfully at 
the Vaudeville. The part of Géraldine, the 





heroine, was resigned by Madame Réjane, who 
subsequently sought unavailingly to reclaim it. 

‘ ResurRgcTION ’ will be played for the last 
time at His Majesty’s on the 16th inst., and on 
the 20th Mr. Claude Lowther’s new comedy 
‘The Gordian Knot’ will be given, with Miss Olga 
Nethersole as the heroine, and with, in addition 
to Mr. Tree, Mr. Robert Taber, Mr. Gilbert 
Hare, and Miss Miriam Clements in other 
parts. 

On May 19th ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ will 
be played at the Imperial, with Miss Ellen Terry 
as Beatrice, Mr. Oscar Asche as Benedick, Mr. 
Holman Clark as Leonato, and Miss Hutin 
Britton as Hero. 

‘One Propis,’ a three-act play, by Mr. 
Charles Ward, first seen at the Court Theatre, 
Liverpool, was on May Ist given at the Coronet 
Theatre with Mrs. Kendal in her original part 
of Anne McLeod, a Boer heroine, in love with 
Capt. Sir James Stanley, one of her country’s 
invaders, 

‘Mrs. Gorrinae’s Necktace,’ a four - act 
comedy by Mr. Hubert Henry Davies, in which 
Sir Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Miss 
Mary Moore, and Miss Mabel Terry Lewis will 
appear, is to be given at Wyndham’s on Tuesday 
next, 

THe AtpwycH THEATRE is the title of a 
house to be erected in the thoroughfare of that 
name now in course of construction. It will be 
under the direction of Mr. E. G. Saunders. 

Tue death is announced of Francis Henry 
Macklin, a well-known actor. He was born in 
London in 1848, and made his first appearance 
on the stage June 21st, 1873, as F. Manton, 
playing at the Queen’s Theatre Melun in ‘ King 
John ’ to Creswick’s King and the Constance of 
Miss Clive, who made a brief appearance on the 
stage. Under the same name he acted at Drury 
Lane and the Adelphi, and the following year, 
under his own name, enacted in Manchester 
Romeo to the Juliet of Miss Ada Cavendish. 
On January 10th, 1876, he was at the 
Olympic the first Tom Mayfield in Joseph 
Hatton’s ‘Clytie,’ and on the 22nd at the 
Duke’s played in H. T. COraven’s ‘Too 
True.’ In April and May, 1878, at the 
Haymarket, he supported Miss Neilson as Mer- 
cutio, Angelo (‘Measure for Measure’), and 
Modus (‘The Hunchback’). After being seen 
at various London theatres, he was at the 
Lyceum, September 10th, 1887, Polixenes in 
the revival of ‘The Winter’s Tale’ by Miss Mary 
Anderson. Many parts in light and romantic 
comedy were assigned him. On September 20th, 
1890, he was the Marquess of Athole in the 
Lyceum production of ‘ Ravenswood,’ and after- 
wards played, still under the Irving manage- 
ment, Mr. Burchell, Jacques Coitier, and Baron 
Mongiron in revivals of ‘Olivia,’ ‘ Louis XI.,’ 
and ‘The Corsican Brothers.’ A complimentary 
banquet was given him no long time ago, since 
when he has been principally occupied with 
tuition. Macklin married Miss Blanche Henri, 
also known on the stage. His last remem- 
bered part was Sohemus in ‘Herod’ at His 
Majesty’s, October 31st, 1900. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—M. H. M. C.—Already noted else- 
where, we think. 

Ww. V. C.—Glad to have it. 

H. C.—K. A. G.—A. L.—Many thanks. 

H. F. M.—Later. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
LIST. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE post free on application, 


Crown 8vo, 6d. net. 


DANTE. By V. Sardou and E. Moreau. 


As presented at Drury Lane Theatre by Henry Irving. 
Some Explanatory Notes by an Italian Student. 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WAR RECORD of the YORK and 


LANCASTER REGIMENT (1900-1902). From Regi 
mental and Private Sources. By A. H.O. KEARSEY, 
D.8.0. With a Preface by Col. KIRKPATRICK, C.B. 
lately commanding the Ist York and Lancaster Regi 
ment. Illustrated with Photographs and Sketches by 
H. R. Headlam and KE. Cooke. 





With 80 Full-Page Lithographs and 15 Pen Drawings. 
Demy 4to, 31s. 6d. net. 


The ANCIENT HALLS of the CITY 
GUILDS. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With 
some Account of the History of the Companies by 
PHILIP NORMAN, F.S.A. 





THIRD EDITION, post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illus- 
trations. 

‘* This book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows 
that the author has both wide sympathy and knowledge, 
and it cannot but be largely helpful to those who wish to 
increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for people 
who are dimly ‘ fond of pictures,’ but who regret that they 
‘know nothing about them,’ could not be found.” —Spectator. 





THIRD BDITION, RBVISED.—Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


’ 
The PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND- 
BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. With 0 
Illustrations. 

‘*That the volume supplies a need of the moment there 
can be no doubt whatever, and if asked, as one often is, to 
recommend books on the subject, we should certainly name 
this first.” — Connetsseur. 


Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispi«ce. 
(Great Masters Series. 
“Mr. Streeter’s ‘ Botticelli’ is one of the best volumes 
that have yet appeared in the ‘Great Masters’ Series. The 
author evidently has a thorough knowledge of Botticelli's 
work, and of the voluminous literature that has gathered 
round it within the present generation, and he expresses 
his views with modesty and good taste. The chapter headed 
‘ Characteristios of his Art’ contains one of the fairest and 
most sympathetic estimates of Botticelli that we remember 
to have read since Pater’s famous essay.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


The AGE of SHAKESPEARE 
(1579-1631). By THOMAS SECCOMBE and J. W. 
ALLEN. With an Introduction by Prof. HALES. 
Vol. I. PORTRY and PROSE. Vol. II. The DRAMA. 





NOW COMPLETE. 
THE 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


With nearly 500 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


Now complete in 39 pocket volumes, pott 8yvo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net each ; or limp leather, 2s. net. 


PLAYS, 37 vols. POEMS, 1 vol. 
SONNETS, 1 vol. 


“This delightful edition deserves all the popularity 
which, we believe, it is =e. For cheapness, taste in 
‘manufacture,’ and excellence in illustration, these neat 
little volumes, eaeh containing a play, are unsurpassed.” 

Daily News. 

“The most charming of recent pocket editions of Shake- 
speare.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The ‘Chiswick’ should easily be first among pocket 
Shakespeares.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

BOOKCASES may now be had to hold the 39 volumes. 

Prices on application. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Annotated by THOMAS CARLYLE and Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 
With an Introduction by Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. 


Two Volumes, in box, demy 8vo, price 25s. net, 


From the TIMES. 
‘She became one of the best talkers in London, and one of the best letter-writers in the world. Her little drawing-room in Cheyne 
Row was visited by better people and was better worth visiting than spacious apartments of fashionable hostesses in Belgravia and Mayfair. 


She delighted in the society of men, and was all her life accustomed to their homage. 
admirers after him. She liked being kissed, and did not hesitate to say so. 


“* Everybody is astonished at me, and so glad and kind—especially the men. 
I remarked to Mr. C. that women were always considered to have the 


and kiss me, and—burst into tears! or are struck speechless. 


tenderest hearts; but George Cooke and Lord Houghton had embraced and kissed me with far more enthusiasm ! 


She had many lovers before Carlyle, and many 


She wrote :— 
They take me in their arms, most I have seen, 


He answered 


that there was nothing very wonderful in that, men have been understood to have more notion than women of kissing women ever since 


the world began.’ 


“ About Mrs. Carlyle’s conversation there has been only one difference of opinion among those who had the privilege of hearing it. 
.. But, after reading her letters, we feel inclined to ask whether Jane was greater 


put it just above her husband’s, and some just below. . 
than Thomas, or Thomas greater than Jane? ” 

DAILY NEWS,—“‘ The publication of these volumes is not only the 
most important literary event of the year, it is an act of elementary justice, 
For twenty years the memory of the greatest literary figure of the nineteenth 
century has been under the shadow of a great wrong—among the more flagrant, 
the more indefensible, because it was done by his own familiar friend...... The 
case Sir James Crichton-Browne presents is overwhelming...... The edifice of 
Froude, undermined by Prof. Norton and others, topples to the ground, and 
Froude himself is buried in the ruins. Carlyle is rehabilitated......At last we 
have a means of forming a true picture of the Carlyles,” 


DAILY CHRONICLE,.— But leaving the dust and heat of controversy, 
let us turn with all gratitude to the new series of letters..... Mrs. Carlyle has 
long ranked with Byron, Lamb, her husband, and one or two more among the 
best letter-writers in our language.” 

Mr, AUGUSTINE BIRRELL in the NINETEENTH CENTURY and 
AFTER :—“ The introduction is a fine spirited piece of writing.” 





Some 


SPEAKER,—‘‘The publication of these new letters and memorials- 
clears away, once and for all, much unworthiness, much calumny, that bas 
clung like a foul mist these twenty years about the bright brow of a noble 
man......The letters are among the best ever penned, They are gay, racy, aud 
go with a gallop and swing peculiarly fresh and brisk. They show an 
abundant and delicious humour, never ill-natured......We must forbear quotz- 
tion from these delightful letters. They are things too sacred to be read 
save in their entirety, and in a spirit attuned to their inner meaning...... They 
come as the most ample and fitting refutation of a cruel slander.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—‘‘There is one perfect jewel of literary 
instinct and execution now given to the world for the first time in the simple 
story of ‘My Own First Love ’—an effusion to which the rarest introspections 
of Charles Lamb himself are the only fit comparison.” 





SCOTSMAN,—‘“ Sir James Crichton-Browne’s masterly introduction...... 
It is a very able and even brilliant piece of writing. Persons who to admira- 
tion of literary force add an unrelenting sense of justice will enjoy it greatly.” 





A NEW HUMORIST. 


NINE POINTS 


OF THE LAW, 


A New and Original Story by WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON, 


*.* Mr. JOHN LANE regrets to announce that, owing to the very heavy advance orders, he has had to postpone the 


publication of Mr. Wilfrid Scarborough Jackson’s New Humorous Novel, entitled NINE POINTS of the LA 


» until 


TUESDAY, May 12, on which date it will be obtainable at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls. Price 68. 





COUNTRY BOOKS. 


HELEN MILMAN’S NEW BOOK. 


MY KALENDAR of COUNTRY DELIGHTS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS. 


Vol. I. The TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. By Harry 


ROBERTS. For the use of Travellers, Soldiers, Cyclists, and Lovers of the Country. 
With many Illustrations. “ 


With 15 Full-Page Illustrations by Donald Maxwell. | 
SCOTSMAN.—‘ Mrs. Crofton’s exquisite book......There are the breath of fresh air and | Vol. IT, The MOTOR BOOK. By R. S. Mecredy. 


the odour of the flower in every page, and they are the more welcome because they float in | 
the car itself. 


through the windows of a garden library.” 


Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. net ; limp leather, 4s. net. [Ready shortly. 
An invaluable book, that should find a place in the library of every motorist, or even in 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


The LIGHT BEHIND. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, 


Author of ‘ One Poor Scruple.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
_. TIMES.—“ The art is natural and unforced. Politics are not often handled with such 
fidelity to idiom. Further, one has the rare pleasure of living with cultured people who 


speak and act as cultured people would,” 


The GAP in the GARDEN. By Vanda Wathen- 


BARTLETT, Author of ‘ Heart’s Desire.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ There was much promise in Mrs. Wathen-Bartlett’s earlier 
book, ‘ Heart’s Desire,’ and it is pleasant to find that her latest work does not falsify our 
expectations. The authoress displays a very ready wit in her writing, which makes the 
book entertaining and readable. Her dialogue is bright and sparkling, in places even 


brilliant.” 


CORNET STRONG of IRETON’S HORSE. By 


DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, Author of ‘ Rupert by the Grace of God.’ With 
8 Full-Page Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
TO-DA Y.—“ One of the best—if not the best—historical novel that has been writtea 


within the last twenty years. 


A GIRL'S LIFE in a HUNTING COUNTRY. 


By “‘ HANDASYDE.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SCOTSMAN.—“' There are some admirable character-sketches in the book, and a lot of 
quaint philosophy, whimsical thoughts, and quoted verse, all of which should greatly 


entertain the reader.” 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, The Bodley Head, London; and 67, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——- 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD has 
pleasure in announcing that 
an important work for all 
interested in art, entitled 
NATURE'S LAWS and the 


MAKING of PICTURES, 
by Mr. W. L. WYLLIE, 


A.R.A., containing over 80 
Illustrations by the Author, 
will be published on May 18, 
price 15s. net. 





TO BE READY NEXT WEEK. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWN 
BOY AT WESTMINSTER, 
1849-1855. 


By Capt. F. MARKHAM, late Rifle Brigade. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 62. net. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. 


By the Rev. C. E. OSBORNE, Vicar of Seghill, 
Northumberland. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s, €d. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE TALE OF A TOUR IN 
MACEDONIA. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Abbott’s delightful account of his 
recent tour in that distressful, but picturesque country has 
a topical interest nearly equal to its literary charm. Mr. 
Abbott has a genial sense of humour, a strong intelligence, 
and a limpid style, which in combination have enabled him 
to uce one of the best books of travel in Turkish 
dominions which has appeared since Kinglake’s ‘ Kothen,’ 
and one — has a great deal in common with that 


immortal work.” 
NEW EDITION. 


A MEMOIR of ANNE J. CLOUGH, 
Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. By her 
Niece, BLANCHE A. CLOUGH. Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 6s. 

BY MRS. HUGH BELL. 


The DEAN of ST. PATRICK’S: a Play 
in Four Acts. By Mrs. HUGH BRLL, Author of ‘The 
Minor Moralist.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

The MINOR MORALIST: some 

ius s in the Art of Everyday Conduct. By Mrs. 
H BELL. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR. —“ All seven essays are, we think, very 
good ; two of them seem to us to be quite charming, full of 
common sense and humour, without a touch either of cen- 
soriousness or cynicism. The paper on ‘ Middle Age’ 
deserves to be read with serious attention.” 


PROF. RALEIGH’S NEW BOOK. 
WORDSWORTH. By Walter Raleigh, 


Professor of Koglish Literature in the University of 
Glasgow, ~~ oa of ‘Style,’ ‘The English Novel,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. — ‘Since Matthew Arnold’s 
famous essay on Wordsworth there has been none so illu- 
minating as this of Professor Raleigh’s.”’ 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The ABSURD REPENTANCE. By 
ST. JOHN LUCAS. 


The PAIRLOINS of LOVE. By Mildred 
SHENSTONE. 


The TAINT of the CITY. By Charles 
EDDY, Author of ‘ Winifred and the Stockbroker.’ 
SPECTATOR.—“ An extremely diverting and instructive 
ba 77,45 att the Stock Exchange.” 
— We have not read so amusing a novel as this 
for a very long time.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
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e Minister “at Whittinghame ’—House 
—* Conservative ” as Political Term. 


het Soom ro exige Wood, 
raham — “Sniping” — 


Jews in England—‘ The Prim 
of Commons’ “‘ Sessions 


QUERIES: — “Owing to”— St. Mar. 

ae es eae ae ibal 
Hymn by Dean Vaughan—Hogarth = Wesley” Palen ue,” a 
Peon County Families—Rings ~~ 1487—“ Pindy ’’—Clare ket— 
Synagoga : En eh had a little lamb ”— 

Christmas Caro!s— Woo! 
Sir John and Lady Taylor—J. *?. Benjamin—Arthur ty 


REPLIES :—The Old Wife—Lady Whitmore—Canute and the Tide— 
Arms of Married Women—Watchhouses and Bodysnatching— 
pond Family—-Pasted Scraps—Counsellor Lacy—Vicissitudes of 

—Historical Ca’ m—Keemore Shells—‘ Kanter’—Sir 
lace — London eo Signs—The Asra—Hedge- 
h Tea ag in Berlin Arsenal— oop 3 our hair on”’—‘‘So many 

Christening Door—“ Mat len” applied to a Married 











NOTES on BOOKS :—‘Nova Solyma’—‘Love Letters < Dorothy 
Osborne ’"—‘ Scottish Antiquary ’— Booksellers’ Catalogue: 


The NUMBRR for APRIL 11 contains :— 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


PIGS IN CLOVER. 


By FRANK DANBY, 


Author of ‘ A Babe in Bohemia,’ &c. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney :—‘‘A very vivid and interestin 
story: clever, picturesque, entertaining, and smart. It is 
a piquant and clever narrative.” 


MR. CONRAD’S NEW BOOK. 
TYPHOON. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of ‘ Youth,’ &. 
ATHEN 4.UM.—‘ A noble piece of work. All readers of 
fiction should obtain at once and read ‘ Typhoon. 
THE BOOK OF MONTHS. 
By E. F. BENSON. 
ATHEN_£UM.—“ The book contains fine work, notably 
the beautiful word-pictures of spring in ‘ April,’ of "Capri in 


* September,’ and hal: f-a-dozen others which in themselves 
make it well worth reading.” 


THE GREY WIG. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


TRUTH.—“ Mr. ye has surpassed himself in ‘ The 
Grey Wig.’ But all the other stories in the volume are 
worthy of this picturesque realist.” 


RICHARD ROSNY. 
By MAXWELL GRAY, Author ot ‘ The Last Sentence,’ &c. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Finely conceived and finely told.” 


CATHERINE STERLING. 
By NORMA LORIMER. 


*TWIXT GOD AND MAMMON. 
By W. E. TIREBUCK. 
With an Introduction by HALL —— 


May 15, 
THOROUGHBREDS. 
A Sporting Novel. 
By W. A. FRASER. 


London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 
ITERARY MEN and Others.—SEVERAL 
COPIES of MSS. or LETTERS can be written (the Original in Ink 
or Pencil) by the use of our PENCARBON. There is only one PEN- 
CARBON ; see that you get it in our Sealed 2s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. Packets, with 
Registe istered Label.—It you cannot get it from ag Stationer write 
direct to the PENCARBON CO., Lixrrep, 134, m Road, Leicester. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &¢.), 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


RAILWay PA PASSEN GERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established ILAIMS PAID £4,500,000. 











64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 








NOTES :- Harvey and Marston—A Seventeenth-Century Book Sal 
Oriel College--William op ge sInn to be Sold— vanishing 
Redskin — “ Adoxy” — Christ: Weathe: tere nds” — 
“ Yaffile” — Maize, its Native ‘Coan ntry — ‘‘ Kumasco; vue Mam- 
moth” — “A” or “an” before “H” —Gil bert’s  D “De Mag 
and ngevity 
QUERIES : yarsabal — Collingwood — “‘ Pinsenall”’ — ‘ Adeste 


— Ho: 
Fideles "+ Surizian”— ‘Tradesmen’s Cards and Advertisements— 


e ry”: ‘Prince Thames” brn 
tto —Hibbins—Phrase in Poe Seana uthor—" Travailler 
pour le Roi de ~ at S “Mother of Free Parliaments”’ 
tures 


fo! 
= — a Year i in Goldsmith’s Day—Dates of Minia' 
Pol 


REPLIES -~chereh Briefs—Pre-Reformation Praetices in the Church 

of —Savoir Vivre Club — Villon—Jewish Charm— Witnessing 
by — ‘s Ancestors—Keats: 
Valence School--Ritual : Quotation from Gladstone—Arthur Henry 
Hallam—City of the Violet ore Sa eee Arms— 


Anagrams— keray and ‘ oe 
‘Lyra Apostolica’—‘‘The Tim Bobbin” — Mona — Newspaper 
Cutti i Colour—“ Cap” in the Hunting-Field —Copper 


ngs changin; 

Token —‘“‘ Trapesa” in La eng prea ”—Trinity Sunday Folk- 
Lore—Londoners of Charles II.’s Time—“ Pack.” 

neq & ON BOOKS: — Wright's S Sane Dialect Dictionary '—‘ Jewish 


cyclopedia ’"— y’s ‘ Leaders of Public Opinion in Irelaod '"— 
Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues’—Reviews and 
nes. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d. each; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN O. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








WHAT IT MEANS, 


ytaesia & ¢@ £2 F 


Means a good complexion. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The 
Pores of the STOMACH, 


And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest A t for Delicate Datiate ongitations, 


;enlidree, a 
DINNEFORD' 8 “MAGNESIA 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


MACEDONIAN FOLK-LORE. By G. F. Abbott, B.A, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 


9s. net, 














BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SONGS of MODERN GREECE. With Introductions, Translations, and Notes. Small 4to, half 
parchment, gilt top, 5s. net. 


STANDARD.—“ Interesting, alike to the literary historian, the philologist, and the folk-lorist...... 
songs and ballads themselves. The volume is one which should be added to every scholar’s library.” 


The PRINCIPLES of MATHEMATICS. By Bertrand Russell, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


The Editor's essays, notes, and commentaries are almost as interesting as the 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
AN ESSAY on the FOUNDATIONS of GEOMETRY. | A CRITICAL EXPOSITION of the PHILOSOPHY of 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. LEIBNIZ, together with an Appendix of Classified Extracts. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Trans- 
lation in English Prose, by Sir RICHARD JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D,, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
NOW READY. FOURTH EDITION OF OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


Part I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Fourth Edition. 12s. 6d. 
CLASSICAL REVIEW.—* Of the Sophocles as a whole we can only add our mite to the general verdict of scholars, who place it in the first rank of extant editions of the classics.’’ 


JOURNAL of EDUCATION.—“ The greatest English work in this generation in Greek scholarship.’ 


PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. Edited, with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Appendices, by J. Adam, 
M.A. Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), Fellow and Senior Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 


Vol. I. Books I.-V., 15s. net. Vol. II. Books VI.-X. and Indexes, 18s. net. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Dr. Adam does for the ‘Republic’ what Sir Richard Jebb has done for Sophocles, what Mr. Newman has done for the ‘ Politics,’ and the late Sir 
Alexander Grant for the ‘ Ethics’ of Aristotle...... Dr. Adam is to be heartily congratulated on his work, which is a distinct credit to British scholarship.” 

SPEAKER.—“ It is not only admirable in itself, but a credit to English scholarship ; it is not only worthy of its great subject, but it will remain for some time to come a classical 


edition of one of the greatest, if not the greatest, classic of antiquity.” 


The GREEK GRAMMAR of ROGER BACON and a FRAGMENT of his HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
Edited from the MSS., with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. EDMOND NOLAN, Trinity College, Cambridge, and 8. A. HIRSCH, Ph.D, 


Theological Tutor at the Jews’ College, London. Demy 8vo, 12s. net, 
SPECTATOR.—“ It is impossible to turn aside from this most ably edited and invaluable work—an edition that tells us once again of the patriotism and efficiency of the 
Cambridge University Press—without a feeling of wonder and admiration for the tireless mind which produced it six and a half centuries ago.” 


TWO LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By James Hope Moulton, M.A. D.Lit. 
(Lond.), late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Tutor at the Didsbury Theological College, Manchester, late Senior Classical Master at the Leys 
Schoo), Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 1s, 6d, net. 


ONOMASTICON ANGLO-SAXONICUM. Prepared by the Rev. W. G. Searle, M.A., late Fellow of 


Queens’ College. Royal 8vo, 20s, net. 
TIMES.—“‘ A list of personal names was undoubtedly the greatest desideratum in the apparatus of Anglo-Saxon literature, and this want is now supplied by Mr. W. G. Searle's 


*Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum.’ 
NOTES and QUERIES.—“ Will prove a valuable quarry to the student of names, whether personal or local.” 


ANGLO-SAXON BISHOPS, KINGS, and NOBLES: The Succession of the Bishops and the 


Pedigrees of the Kings and Nobles. By W. G. SEARLE, M.A. Royal 8vo, 20s, 
Extract from Letter received from Prof. W. W. SkEaT :—‘‘ It is a wonderful piece of work, showing the result of great industry well applied, 
historians and antiquaries, and to all who are interested in the former times of England.” 


NOW READY, VOL. II. PART II. 


REPORTS of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPEDITION to TORRES STRAITS by the MEMBERS 


of the EXPEDITION. Edited by A. C. HADDON, Sc.D, F.R.S., Fellow of Christ’s College, Lecturer on Ethnology in the University of Cambridge. 
Vol. II. (PHYSIOLOGY and PSYCHOLOGY). Part I. INTRODUCTION and VISION. 9s. net. Part Il. HEARING, SMELL, TASTE, 
CUTANEOUS SENSATIONS, MUSCULAR SENSE, VARIATIONS of BLOOD-PRESSURE, REACTION TIMES. 7s. net. 

The reports will form a series of five or six volumes, each of which will contain several memoirs on related subjects, and will constitute a monograph of a small group of primitive 


people who are at the present time undergoing rapid modification. 
TIMES.—‘ The Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits in 1899 stands alone in the history of ethnological research as being the first attempt to investigate the 


psychology of a primitive people by trained observers furnished with modern scientific appliances.” 


It cannot fail to be of great use to 





THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
General Editor, F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the University of Cambridge, 
NEW VOLUME, NOW READY. 


The GEOGRAPHY of DISEASE. By Frank G. Clemow, M.D.Edin., D.P.H.Camb., British 
Delegate to the Ottoman Board of Health, Physician to H.M. Embassy at Constantinople, Secretary for Russia to the Epidemiological Society of 
London, Hon. Member of the Russian National Health Society, &c. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


OUTLINES of MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By T.|ETHNOLOGY. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., late Vice- 


MILLER MAGUIRE, LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Lieutenant, President. Anthropological Institute, Corresponding Member Italian and Washington 
Inns of Court Rifle Volunteers. Crown 8vo, with 27 Maps and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. Anthropological Societies. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Field-Marshal Lord Roserts, V.C., writes :—‘‘ A most useful and instructive book.” Revised. 10s. 6d. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ We can strongly recommend Dr. Maguire’s excellent MAN, PAST and PRESENT. By rs H. Keane, F.RBGS. 


treatise to our readers of all callings—sailor, soldier, or civilian.” 
Stereotyped Edition. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s, 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. |A GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of MAMMALS. By R. 


H. F. TOZER, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with 
10 Maps, 10s. 6d. LYDEKKER, B.A. F.R.S, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 10s. 6d. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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‘CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


MAX O’RELL’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN WOMANLAND. 


By MAX O’RELL, Author of ‘ Her Royal Highness Woman.’ 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GUN-RUNNER.’ 


HAVILANOD’S Cc H U M. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of ‘The King’s Assegai.’ 
ON MAY 21.—ALGERNON GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. 


By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘A Secret of the North Sea.’ 
OVERDUE. By W. Cuark RusseE.L, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ 


“The customary epithets applied to nautical fiction are quite incommensurate with the excellence of Mr. Clark Russell’s narrative powers, and these are thoroughly at their best 
in ‘ Overdue.’...... ‘Overdue’ is the story of a voyage, and its romantic interest hinges on the stratagem of the captain’s newly wedded wife in order to accompany him on his expedition 
for the salvage of a valuable wreck. The reader gets a vivid share of the animation of such a journey and all the varied pleasures of a first long sea-trip. The plot thickens so ) gradually 
that a less competent novelist would be in danger of letting the reader's attention slip. But the climax of Benson’s conspiracy to remove the captain and carry off the wife is invested 
with the keenest excitement.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SEMI-SOCIETY. By Franx Ricuarpson, Author of ‘ The Man who Lost his Past.’ 


“ Cleverly written...... The thrilling interest is sustained to the very end, which is striking in the extreme.”—Liverpool Post. 


NEAR the TSAR, NEAR DEATH. By Frep. Wuisuaw, Author of ‘ Mazeppa.’ 


“A thrilling romance.”— Ladies’ Field. ** An excellent piece ‘of work,” — World 


MALLENDER’S MISTAKE. By Lionet L. PILKINGTON. 


** A story which is very much alive, with a well-conceived and absorbing plot, and crisp, gossipy dialogue.”—Bolion Chronicle. 


The HEART of a GIRL. By Fiorence Warpen. With 8 Illustrations by Frances Ewan. 


“ An absorbing and well-constructed tale.”— Yorkshire Post. 


The INSTIGATOR. By Ervest A. TREETON. 


“The book is undeniably clever.”—St. James's Gazette. 


The WOMAN of MYSTERY. By Georces Onner. Translated by F. RoraweE.t. 


* One of Ohnet’s best novels.”—Lady’s Pictorial. ‘*Many will read it at a sitting, since not for one moment does the interest flag.”—Shetch. 


The POWER of the PALMIST. By Vioter GurrenserG, Author of ‘ Neither Jew nor Greek.’ 


** A lively and well-written story...... brisk and entertaining.”—Book-Lover's Library, 


The MAGIC of TO-MORROW. By Cyrit Seymour. 


* A most effectual time-killer.”—Ladies’ Field. 
IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By Saran Tyt ier, Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ 

‘* We question whether Miss Tytler has given us a sweeter or fresher tale, and it is a lifelike picture of the age.”—Zondon Quarterly Review. 
The TIDEWAY. By Austin Care, Author of ‘ For the Love of a Lass,’ &c. 


“ Enthralling in its intensity, painful in realization, no reader will remain unmoved.”—Birmingham Post. 


The WINE of FINVARRA. By C. L. Anrrosus, Author of ‘ Wildersmoor’ and ‘ Quality Corner.’ 


** The story which gives the title to the volume contains one of the most brilliant ideas that have been realized in recent fiction.”—Morning Post. ‘“ All the tales are good, but three 
or four stand out from the others as worthy of even higher praise.”—Guardian. 


NEW 38s. 6d. NOVELS. 
TRUTH. By Emme Zoua. Translated by E. A. VizeTetty.| The GATES of WRATH. By Arnotp Benvert, Author of 











SECOND EDITION. ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 
“A magnificent and terrible indictment.”—Outlook. “Thoroughly absorbing from the first page to the last.”— Yorkshire Post. 
The MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. By Franx Ricuarpson.| HER LADYSHIP. By T. W. Sprzieur, Author of ‘ The Mys- 
With 50 Illustrations by TOM BROWNE, R.I. teries of Heron Dyke.’ 
“One of the funniest books we have read for a long time.”—Pall Mall Gazette. _‘* The tale is full of raation.” ’—Daily Mail.. 











AS WE ARE and AS WE MAY BE. By Sir Watrer Besant. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The STELLAR HEAVENS: an Introduction to the Study of the Stars and Nebule. By J. Extarp Gore, F.R.A.S. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat backs, 











AINSLIE’S JU-JU. By eseha Bindloss. VINCENT TRILL, DETECTIVE. By Dick Donovan. TOWARDS the ETERNAL SNOWS. By Edmund Mitchell. 
The LUCK of ROARING CAMP; oon _ SanaTEOe | DARK DEEDS. by Dick Donovan. The LUCK of GERARD RIDGELEY. By Bertram 
NOVELS CONDENSED. By Bret E A CRIMSON CRIME. By George Manville Fenn. Mitford. 
CAVALRY LIFE; and REGIMENTAL ‘LEGENDS. By | the RED SHIRTS. By Paul Gaulot. The KING'S ASSEGAI. By Bertram Mitford. 
John Strange Winter. | The TRACK of a STORM. By Owen Hall. MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD. By J. E. Muddock. 
The QUEEN against OWEN. By Allen Upward. IN a HOLLOW of the HILL By Bret Harte. HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Christie Murray. 
The Pe oan ASTER of HYSON HALL. By Frank A SAPPHO of GREEN SPRINGS. By Bret Harte. The WATERS of EDERA. By Ouida. 
ockton. With 36 Illustrations. | COLONEL STARBOTTLE'S CLIENT. By Bret Harte. A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By James Payn. 
The CONSTABLE of ST. NICHOLAS. By Edwin Lester | A PROTEGEE of JACK HAMLIN’S. By Bret Harte. | A COUNTRY a a. By Dora Russell. 
Arnold With Illustrations. The DRIFT of FATE. By Dora Russell. 
ST. KATHERINE'S by the TOWER. By Sir Walter IN LONDON’S HEART. By G. R. Sims. The TALE of the SERPENT. By Sundowner. 
Besant. The LADY from NOWHERE. By Fergus Hume. CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. By Sarah Tytler. 
DORA MYRL, the LADY DETECTIVE. By McD. Bodkin, | PLOTTERS of PARIS. By Edmund Mitchell. JOAN, the CURATE. By Florence Warden. 
K.C. | The TEMPLE of DEATH. By Edmund Mitchell. SPORT and SPANGLES. By Byron Webber. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each, 
CONDENSED NOVELS. By Bret Harte. (The Two Series in One Volume.) The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By, Charles Reade. 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By Sir Walter Besant. ‘“‘IT IS NEVER TOO LATE to MEND.” By Charles Reade. 
WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard Jefferies. 
SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. | The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. MEN and BOOKS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy. The POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from Stevenson’s Works. 
cilia tae NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS. - 
ie y Emile Zola. GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Charles Reade. JOSEPH’S COAT. D. Christie Murray. 
STRATHMORE. By Ouida ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins. The SHADOWot thes WORD. By Robert Buchanan. [May 11. 


The TENTS of SHEM. By Grant Allen. DIANA BARRINGTON. By B. M. Croker. CHILDREN of GIBEON. By Sir W. Besant [May 27. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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